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DAVID N UTT, 
57-59, LONG ACRE. 


Books for Continental Travel and for the Holiday 
Season. 


THE CYCLIST’S CONTINENTAL COM- 
PANION. Giving a choice of Routes throughout the best 
Cycling Districts of France, Belgium, and the Ardennes District, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, indicating Distances 
from place to place, marking Hote's and Pensions, &c. Com- 
piled from - personal experience and the best authorities by 
VIATORES. 16mo, printed at the Constable Press, with special 
type, on the finest opaque paper, so as to bring the very con- 
sidercble amount of information furnished within the compass 
of a waistcoat pocket volume. Limp cover, Is. 1s. 1d. post 
free. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 
By R. JASCHKE. 
English-French. 2. English-German. 3. English-Italian. 


Each with Revised Vocabulary at the end. 32mo. Upwards 
of 450 pages. Printed by Constable, on the finest Opaque 
Paper. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. English-Spanish. 3s. 6d. 


In the short space during which this admirable series of 
Traveller’s Pocket Dictionaries has been before the public many 
thousands of copies have been sold. They combine all the quali- 
ties of a Dictionary and a conversational guide book. The 
Publisher has received hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 


THE POCKET INTERPRETER. Dialogues 
for Travellers in English, French, German, and Norwegian- 
Danish. By V. CULMSEE. Square 32mo, flexible cloth, Is. 

« The only Pocket.Conversation Book for Denmark and Norway. 


PHONETIC SERIES. 
By H. SWAN. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING TRAVELLERS AND STUDENTS. With the 
Exact Pronunciation indicated phonetically upon a new Series.) 

1. Colloquial French. Sixth Edition, with Appendix 
for Cyclists and Amateur Photographers. 1s, 

2. Colloquial German. Third Edition, with Appendices 
for Cyclists and Photographers. 1s. 6d. 

3. Colloquial Italian, Second Edition. 1s, 6d. ’ 

4. Colioquial Spanish. ( In the press. 


SIMPLIFIED FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TIONAL MANUAL; or, How to Converse in French whilst 
Traveiling, at the Hotel, Restaurant, Shopping, with the Principal 
Routes to Paris and Places of Interest. By LouIse LirTa. 
12mo, 160 pp. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

* ¢*+ Equally suited for the Traveller, or for use in the Class Room. 
GREMLIS FLORA OF SWITZERLAND 
FOR TOURISTS AND FIELD BOTANISTS. Translated by 
L. W. Partson. Crown 8vo, xxiv, 454 pp. Limp cloth, 7s. 6d, 
net. 





« The Standard Alpine Flora for Advanced Botanists. 


SCHROTER (L. and C.). Coloured Vade- 
« Mecum to the Alpine Flora, for the use of Tourists in Switzer- 
land. 202 Coloured and Ten Plain Alpine Flowers, Text in 
English, Freneb, andGerman. Eighth Edition, 1903. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, net 6s. 
«*_ The best elementary introduction to the study of Alpine Botany. 


VAN DYKE (H.). Little. Rivers. Essays 


in profitable idleness. Square crown 8vo, 291 pp. Thirty-one 


Illustrations. Fancy cloth, 6s. 
eA a Series of Angling Sketches in New and Old England, Canada, 
Scotland; Norway, and the Tyrol. 


FIELD AND FOLK LORE. An Attempt 
to help the Beginner in the Studies of our Wild Mammals, 
Birds, Snails, Trees, Flowers, Grasses, Ferns, Fossils, Flint 
Implements, and Gothic Architecture, together with Chapters 
on the Nature Diary, Field and School Rambiing Clubs, and a 
London Park. By Harry LOWERISON, Author of “In England 
Now ” and “ Sweet-Briar Sprays.” With a Chapter on FOLK 
LORE by ALFRED Nutt. Crown 8vo, 96 pp., stiff wrapper, 
6d. net. 7d. post free. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“ The pioneers in their own particular class.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“The old Murrays still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy 
companions as well as comely and charming books,”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE (The Holy Land). A Revised Edition, 
largely Rewritten. Edited by MARY BRODRICK, Pna.D. 26 Maps and 
Plans, 18s. 





FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Avvergne, The Cevennes, Burgundy, 
the Rhéne and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, 
Champagne, &c. 23 Mapsand Plans. 18th Ejlition, 7s. 6d, 

PARIS AND ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DENMARK AND ICELAND. 6 Mapsand Plans. 6t Edition, 7s. 6d. 

NORWAY. 13 Maps and Plans. 2th Hiition, 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part I.: Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Istria, &c. With 34 Maps and Plans. 15th 
Erjition, 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part II.: The Tirol, 
Salzburg, Styria, and the Eastern Alps. 7 Maps and Plans, 15th Edition, 6s. 


With 16 Mapsand Plans. 18th Edition, 6s. 
SWITZERLAND. Part II.: The Pennine Alps, portions of the French 
and Piedmontese Alps, and the Italian Lakes. With 12 Maps and Plans, és. 
SPAIN. In2 Parts. 9th Edition, 20s. 
PORTUGAL, with Madeira, the Azores, and Canaries. Maps and Plans, 12s. 


Capenat ITALY AND FLORENCE. 23 Maps and Plans. 12th 
Edition, 9s. 

ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 91 Mapsand Pians. 16th Edition, 10s, 
SOUTH ITALY. Part I. 10 Mapsand Plans. 9th Edition, és. 

SOUTH ITALY. Part II.: Sicily. 9 Mapsand Plans. 9th Edition, és. 





GREECE. 7th Evition. 38 Maps and Plans, 20s. 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 15S Mapsand Plans. 5th Edition, 10s. 6d. 
| CONSTANTINOPLE. 12 Map; and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
| EGYPT. 34 Mapsand Plans. 10th Edition, 15s, 
| ASIA MINOR : Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. 23 Maps, 18s, 
| NEW ZEALAND. 18 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
LINCOLNSHIRE,—Grantham, Lincoln, Orowland, Stamford, Bourne, Boston, 
Grimsby, The Wolds, Skegness, Gainsborough, &c. 2nd Edition, Revised and 
largely Rewritten. Map and 3 Plans, 7s. 6d. 

“ We can conceive nothing better than the discretion which has been displayed, 
and the knowiedge which has be3n brought to bear with respect to the information 
included—whether historical, antiquarian, architectural, or general. Very valu: able 
features are the architectural and technical gloseary and the detailed index.” 
Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

BERKS. Entirely Rewritten. With 5 Maps and Plans, 63. 

CORNWALL. 7 Maps and Plans. 11th Edition, és. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND STAFFORD. 12 Maps 
and Plans. 3rd Edition, 9s. 

DEVON. 12 Maps and Plans. 11th Edition, 7s, 6d. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, 5 Maps and Pians, 10s, 

EASTERN COUNTIES. 7 Maps and rians. 3rd Edition, 12s. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 3 Maps and Plans. 4th Edition, 6s. 

HAMPSHIRE. 8 Maps and Plans. 5th Edition, 6s. 

HERTS, HUNTINGDON, AND BEDS. 10 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

ISLE-OF WIGHT. Map. 5th Edition, 2s. 6d, 

oan Cand wrieeoan 7s. tid, 

( TMORLAND & CUMBERLA e } 
LANCASHIRE. Map, 6«. mam Signe 
NORTHAMPTON AND RUTLAND. 4 Maps and Plans. 2nd 

Edition, 7s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 13 Maps and Plans, és. 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, 8 Mapsand Plans. 3rd Edition. 6s 
SOMERSET. 8 Maps and Plans. 5th Edition, 6s, TAs 
SURREY. + Maps. 5th Edition, 6s, 
SUSSEX. 7 Maps. 5th Edition, 6s. 
NORTH WALES. 5 Maps. 5th Edition, 6s, 
SOUTH WALES. Map. 4th Edition, és. 
eae ae oe 10 Maps and Plans, 6s. 
WILTS AND DORSET. 9 Maps and Plans. 5th Edition, és. 
WORCESTER AND HEREFORD. 5 Maps. 4th Edition, 5s, 
12 Maps and Plans. 3rd Edition, 12s, 
43 Maps and Plans. 6th Edition, 9s. 

53 Maps and Plans, 7th Edition, 9s. 

AND WALES. Alphabetically Arranged. 2nd Edition. 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 20 Miles Round the |Metropolis. 2 Parts, 21s. 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


Stanford's Oatalogue of Maps and Books ti for ‘Tourists post-free on application. 
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London : EDWARD STANFORD, | 12, 18, & 14, Long ‘Acre, WC: 





Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


SWITZERLAND. Part I.: Switzerland without the Pennine Alps. 


NORTH ITALY AND VENICE. 34 Mapsand Plans. 16th Edition, 10s, 
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J. M. DENT & Co. 


Write for Prospectus of Dent’s New LAMB. 
New Complete Catalogue Post Free. 





“THE OULT OF ST. FRANOIS.” 


SONS OF FRANCIS. By Anne Mac- 


DONELY. With TIlustrations from Italian Paintings, 12s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—* A book of singular fascination.” 

Times.—‘* Miss Macdonell has made fine and distinguished use of her oppor- 
tunitv..... This book can hardly fail to become a standard authority on its own 
subject.” 

*,% See the “Temple Classics” Edition of the Franciscan Trilogy—MIRROR 
of PERFECTION, LEGEND of ST. FRANCIS, and LITTLE FLOWERS of ST. 
FRANCIS (Sixth Edition). Each 1s. 6d. net, cloth ; 2s. net, lambskin, 

THE LARGER MEDILAZVAL TOWN SFRIES. 


SIENA and SAN GIMIGNANO. By 


EPMUND G. GARDNER. Very fully Illustrated with Reproductions and 
Topographical Drawings by HELEN M. JAM«s. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette-—* A most charming and scholarly account... .Those who 
know Mr. Gardner’s former work—for example his hook on Florence —will not 
need to be told that he tells his story with a charm and vividuess of style that 
are good to meet with.” 


FLORENCE. By E.G. Garpner. Very 


fally Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. Second Edition thus—fourth in smaller form. 


COMPANIONS FOR THE TOURIST, 
Full particulars free. 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. Edited by 


G. A. B. DewaR. Each volume with Special Articles by Experts, aud 


numerons Sketches and Maps, 4s. 6.4. net. 
LAKE COUNTIES —SU KREY—NORFOLK—HAMPSHIRE and I.W. 


The CATHEDRALS of GREAT BRITAIN 


By P. H. DitcuriELD, M.A,, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. With 75 Illustrations 
by H. RAILTON and others, 7s. 6d. net ; roan, 9s, net. 
The Spectator says :—“ Few tours are more interesting than one to the 
.. For sach a journey this volume would be an excellent 









cathedrals. . 
companion.” 


The MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. Each 


volume with numerous Drawings, Reproductions and Maps, 3s. 6d. net, 
and 4s, Gd. net each ; also in roan Is. extra, 

ASSIST — BRUGES ~ CAIRO -- CHARTRES — OONSTANTINOPLE— 
FLORENCE — MOSCOW — NOREMBERG—PERUGIA — PRAGUE—RO}!: R— 
ROUEN—TOLEDO—VERONA, 

————e 





J. M. DENT & Oo., 29 & 30, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
















DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
4 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


F’eap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 


from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RusKIN, LL.D.; RoBERT Browning, A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THER NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN. and OHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, ant WESTON-SUPER-MARR. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST, LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMA WR. 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABEKYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY. COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, v FESTINIOG 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 

MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. ; 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 


hotels throughout the world. 


« 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes ! "— 7he Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to ail Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookseilers. Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S, 
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Books about Places. 


A Retrospect. 


Durina the past year many topographical and travel books 
have been published, but few have been of outstanding 
interest ; in the main they lack personality. No novelist 
has set down his impressions,'as Mr. Gissing did in “‘ By 
the Ionian Sea,’ nor has such a writer as Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc tramped it to Rome or elsewhere. Of plain and 
unadorned guide-books there is no end, and it is pleasant 
to record that these improve as time goes on; but the 
Sonceraneen books that make any claim as literature are 
rare. This is the more to be regretted in an age in which 
most people are more or less travellers—travellers, but not 
loiterers by the way. It is for the loiterer by the way 
that the true book of place or travel shoultl be written ; 
it is the loiterer by the way who has time to consider 
what he sees in relation to his own individuality, and who 
likes also to compare his conclusions with those of men 
who have grown contentedly weary on the same road. 
There is an infinite human sympathy in that contented 
weariness, whether it be of mind or body, and from it, on 
the rebound, springs the best kind of appreciation. Why 
do not a few of the many writers who travel, and who 
address letters to the newspapers on indifferent topics 
from places whose mere names are an allurement, tell us of 
what they have seen and rejoiced in? Perhaps it is because 
they do not see, and have no faculty for simple joy. 

The most individual book of the kind to which we refer 
is Mr. W. H. Hudson’s ‘Hampshire Days’’ (Longmans), 
noticed by us only a fortnight ago. Mr. Hudson’s book 
is topographical, which is well, but it is also human and 
steeped in personality, which is much better. Such a 
book reconciles us to life in conditions not wholly natural 
by reason of its outlook upon those natural things to which 
we may yet attain. Other naturalists, as we said, have 
been employed in work similar to Mr. Hudson’s, but 
other naturalists are mostly content just to record their 
scientific observations. Mr. Hudson brings those obser- 
vations into touch with human things, so that his book 
- “a delicate, sombre, and suggestive monologue on 
ife. 

The most important London book is, of course, the late 
Sir Walter Besant’s “‘ London in the Eighteenth Century ” 
(Black). It was at first supposed that Sir Walter’s great 

-scheme would include a modern “survey” of London, 
giving an orderly and particular account of its streets 
and houses; we were, indeed, to have a perambulation. 
But such a task was too great for his years, and to such 
a temperament as his the side-issues raised would have 
been too alluring. The finely produced ‘‘ London in the 
Eighteenth Century” proved to be a larger and more 
highly organised work of the type of the author’s 
** London,” ‘*‘ Westminster,” and kindred books. Sir 
Walter’s natural and inevitable point of view as a novelist, 
leading him to search for picturesque episode, rather 
injured his work as an historian, but both to the general 
reader and the student his magnum opus is full of matter. 
It is a compendium of fact, anecdote, statistics and 
description. He was not a writer who took much count 
of the philosophy of history, and he was not over exact 
as to- his authorities; indeed, he specifically warned his 
readers not to ask him for authorities. There we have 
the way of the novelist, and not the way of the writer 
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of exact history; but when all is said, Sir Walter's 
work remains a worthy literary monument to the London 
which he knew and loved so well, and for which he 
worked, in many directions, with such generous and 
consistent devotion. 

Amongst other London books we have had the usual 
guides, and several volumes in the “Fascination of 
London” series (Black), notably those on Chelsea, the 
Strand District, and Kensington. A volume of more 
than usual interest to many Londoners is Mr. C. G. 
Harper’s ‘‘ Cycle Rides round London” (Chapman and 
Hall). Mr. Harper not only writes with simple zest of 
the country which he covers, but he is full of local 
associations, which he sets forth with personal interest 
and an evident pleasure in such gossip. - 

The year has perhaps been richer in books of travel and’ 
description outside England than within its borders. A 
volume of great interest and importance is the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s ‘‘ On ‘ The Polar Star * in the Arctic Sea.” . The 
ship was arrested in Teplitz Bay, where she had to be 
abandoned. There the hardships began. The crew and 
provisions were transferred to a hut on shore, and soon 
afterwards the Duke lost two fingers by frostbite ; where- 
upon the command of the sledge expedition was bestowed 
upon Captain Cagni. The expedition pushed as far as 
86° 34’ N. latitude, and so eclipsed previous pilgrimages. 

Three other books of travel in distant lands worthy of 
particular mention are Mr. Sarat Chandra Das’s ‘‘ Journey 
to Lhasa and* Central Tibet” (Murray), the Earl of 
Ronaldshay’s ‘‘ Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky” 
(Blackwood), and Sir Martin Conway’s ‘‘ Aconcagua and 
Tierra del Fuego”’ (Cassell). Mr. Das’s record had rested 
for twenty years in the pigeon-holes of the India Office; 
but the difficulties of travel in Tibet do not decrease, so 
that even to-day his account remains the most authentic 
now extant. The Earl of Ronaldshay’s book is unassuming 
and stamped with veracity; with small literary skill he 
yet succeeds in conveying to us the alluring spell of the 
East. Sir Martin Conway’s “‘ Aconcagua and Tierra del 
Fuego” is a book of a different class. All lovers of travel 
and the virile spirit are debtors to Sir Martin for a great 
deal, and not least for this last volume. We are to have 
no more records of exploration from this most kindly and 
human of travellers. 

Before passing to books dealing with the British Isles, 
there are two or three histories of places to which particular 
reference must be made. First of these, perhaps, comes 
Mr. Langton Douglas’s “History of Siena” heey 
Many cities have been vulgarised, but Siena yet retains 
something of an incommunicable dignity and reticence, 
and it is the city’s dignity and reticence which Mr. 
Douglas has expressed. His personal feeling for the 
Tuscan city is visible on every page. He frankly holds a 
brief for Siena, and the curious irony of history has com- 

elled him to hold it against Florence. In this light Mr. 

ouglas sees the city of Dante as Siena’s hereditary 
enemy. The chapter cn Sienese painting is naturally of 
the first importance, and is worthy of the rest of Mr. 
Douglas’s admirable book. It seems a far cry from 
Siena to the Holy Land, but Lady Butler’s ‘‘ Letters from 
the Holy Land” (Black) have something of the same 
personal charm and point of view. Perhaps no spot of 
earth has been so much written about, and much of that 
writing has been charged with perfunctory sentiment. 
Lady Butler avoids such sentiment ; she writes in a spirit of 
true reverence, individually expressed, and the illustrations 
with which she enriches her text areadmirable. Although 
Dr. George Brandes’ ‘‘ Poland ” (Heinemann) is more a study 
of nationality than of place, it may be mentioned here as a 
piece of work instinct with true insight and a finely liberal 
spirit. We may also name Mrs. Churchill’s “‘ Samoa ’Uma”’ 
(Sampson Low), which, though it lacks real appreciation of 
the people whom Stevenson grew to love so well, yet is 
suggestive and pleasantly written. 
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We now turn to books dealing with matter nearer home. 
Miss Goodrich-Freer’s ‘‘ Outer Isles’ is, perhaps, too one- 
sided in point of view, but where strong personal feeling 
is concerned we can condone such a fault, always provided 
that it is not carried too far. Miss Goodrich-Freer, we 
consider, did not carry it too far. In writing of such a 
region of romance and desolate beauty the personal point 
of view is almost everything, and certainly the author has 
a natural sympathy which cannot fail of its appeal. The 
chapters dealing with the Ceilidh, that gossiping or 
visiting custom growing spontaneously from the islands’ 
environment, are particularly valuable. Some of the 
Ceilidh stories are curious comments upon superstitious 
revivals tempered by Christian faith. 

Much has been written about the Lake Country (we 
notice a book on the subject written by Canon Rawnsley 
in this issue), but few Lake Country books have been so 
observant and pleasant as Mr. W. T. Palmer’s “ Lake 
Country Rambles” (Chatto). Mr. Palmer’s unambitious 
volume has simplicity and real appreciation; he knows 
what he is writing about, and he gives sound advice. 
The chapter on “Crag Climbing’ should be read by 
everyone before he risks his neck on attempts which look 
easy, but are extremely difficult. In addition to its 
practical utility Mr. Palmer’s book has a sense of the 
quietness and solitude of the Lakes which is unknown to, 
and unrecognised by, the ordinary rushing tourist. 

Three other volumes which seem to cali for special 
mention are ‘‘ Dovedale: Revisited” (Sampson Low), by 
‘“The Amateur Angler”; ‘‘ The Sea-Board of Mendip,” 
by Mr. Francis A. Knight (Dent); and ‘‘ Tramps of ‘ The 
Walking Parson ’” (Scott), by the Rev. A. N. Cooper. To 
these must be added Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie’s ‘‘ Things 
about our Neighbourhood,” a book delightfully fresh, 
practical, and humorous. In the abundance of so-called 
country books, and the dearth of those having knowledge 
and actuality, Miss Dowie’s work came as a surprise and a 
recreation. 

In looking back over the year’s topographical books, 
and particularly English topographical books, what we 
find lacking is individuality. Things, men, scenery, all 
these to be of value to the reader (we do not, of course, 
include purely technical work), should be seen through 
an individual medium. In that respect literature is 
inevitably at one with the other arts. Merely to catalogue 
is weariness, and it must be confessed that this is too 
much an age of catalogues. As a rule we have to go to 
our novelists for true interpretations of scenery and place 
—notably to Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Quiller- 
Couch. Why does not Mr. Quiller-Couch write a book 
about Cornwall, not forgetting that he is a novelist, which 
would be impossible, but putting his heart, for the time, 
into the more restricted medium ? 


The Doone Country. 


A Book or Exmoor. By F. J. Snell. (Methuen. 6s.) 

‘Tuer was room for such a general account of Exmoor 
as this, and Mr. Snell has done his work well. The book 
is full of information, a good deal of it gleaned at first 
hand, and from first to last it is pleasant and readable. 
The author begins with an account of Exmoor through 
the many changes which affected it in the times of Britons, 
Saxons and Danes, and proceeds to summarize, very 
succinctly, matters of forest law and forest life. Exmoor, 
from Saxon times to 1818, ranked as a royal forest, 
though nowadays it is difficult to believe that those great, 
bare, sweeping uplands ever carried trees. There is an 
Exford tradition that the timber was felled to supply 
the mines there, a tradition the truth of which is not 
improbable. But a forest did not necessarily imply a 
region entirely wooded, and it may safely be admitted 
that ‘at one time Exmoor had a right to the noble name. 






We have found the most attractive chapters in the 
volume those dealing with the Doones, Dialect, and Folk- 
lore. Certain writers, among whom was Mr. E. J. Rawle, 
denied that the Doone tradition had any satisfactory 
historical foundation; Mr. Rawle, indeed, doubted the 
existence of the Doone legend. But Mr. Snell will by no 
means have the general accuracy of Blackmore’s beautiful 
romance so lightly impugned. He shows conclusively 
that Blackmore’s reference to the nurse-tales of his child- 
hood was perfectly correct, and that he confirmed those 
memories when he stayed on Exmoor. We read :— 

When Blackmore was not writing, how did he employ 
his time? He went about talking to the 
villagers, and seeking to pick up scraps of information— 
especially, perhaps, the “ nurse-tales” of which he speaks. 
For ourselves, we were rather fortunate in our quest, lighting 
on a Mr. Huxtable who was able to furnish us with 
some typical ‘“‘nurse-tales.” Huxtable’s mother was a native 
of Challacombe, and when he was a child she used to regale 
him with startling narratives about the Doones. 
For fear of the Doones, she told him, farm buildings were 
arranged in a square, with communications between the 
different parts, so that it was possible to pass from kitchen 
to barn, and from stable to shippen, without going ont after 
dark. 


The Doones at last fell upon evil times. Another writer 
on Exmoor says: ““. . . it must have been in 1800, 
or about that time, when the last male Doone, emaciated 
and old, went out with his poor little granddaughter to 
sing Christmas carols and gather a few pence. They 
were found together in the snow, quite dead, on the road 
between Simonsbath and Challacombe, or so I have been 
informed.’”’ There is a kind of dramatic propriety in 
the last of a lawless race turned carol singer. 

The dialect of Exmoor does not differ widely from that 
of the rest of Devon, though experts can distinguish 
sub-varieties. There is certainly a difference between the 
dialects of North and South Devon, as anyone with a 
quick ear may readily discover. But these differences 
are likely to become less and less marked ; dialect, indeed, 
as we noted the other day, is going the way of so many 
other old and characteristic things. People are becoming 
ashamed of the distinctive home speech. Concerning 
folklore Mr. Snell has an interesting section—interesting 
1ather for its survivals to-day than for particular local 
instances. We have ourselves known cases of the active 
force of curious superstitions in Devon which would seem 
incredible to people steeped in the practicality of towns. 

We have been able to do no more than touch upon 
certain points in Mr. Snell’s very interesting book. All 
lovers of Exmoor should possess it, and who that knows 
Exmoor does not love its wide spaces, its exquisite villages, 
and its pure air? 


The Wordsworth Country. 


Lake Country Sxetcnes. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 


(MacLehose.) 


Waat do they know of England who do not know the 
noble English country? The surest ground for a healthy 
patriotism is a close and loving knowledge of a single 
corner, perhaps, of a single county. It is such knowledge 
that Canon Rawnsley brings, together with the necessary 
enthusiasm, to the making of his books about the English 
Lake Country. With the closest study of the local history 
and character he combines something of the larger view. 
He is no writer of guide-books, yet the true tourist will do 
well to supplement his Black or Collingwood with such a 
volume as this. He will meet in its pages with real 
worthies of the country he is visiting, and learn something 
of its best human products while he wanders about its 
fells. 

Who ever heard of William Pearson of Borderside, 
naturalist, poet, and friend of Wordsworth? Who knows 
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the name of Joseph Hawell, the Skiddaw shepherd? Or 
of John Crozier, Master of the Blencathra Hunt, ‘‘ who 
never bet a penny in his life’”’? These were men, true 
natives of those heart-winning valleys, whose lives had in 
them that sincerity and bigness which makes them worth 
knowing, and of an almost epic value. The Keswick 
parson saw them in their true light, and has done well to 
present us with these finished studies of them. 

Who loves the Lake Country must love Wordsworth too. 
Canon Rawnsley is never tired of Wordsworth, and never 
more entertaining than when he writes about him. How 
much of their popularity, it might be asked, do the Lakes 
owe to Wordsworth ? And how much to their beauty is 
the poet’s fame indebted? No doubt there is action and 
re-action of this kind, and many a man who, travelling 
from lake to lake, from valley to valley, finds in his 
guide-book the name of Wordsworth linked with scenes 
which charm him most, and stands, perhaps, by the simple 
graves in Grasmere churchyard, hearing the much-loved 
Rothay ripple by, feels truly something of the influence of 
a poetry he has never cared toread. It is thus that poetry 
acquires that cumulative value which is seemingly so out of 
all proportion to its practical importance in every-day affairs. 

The truth has often been questioned of the peasant 
characters in Wordsworth’s poems. It happily occurred 
to Canon Rawnsley more than twenty years ago to inquire 
among the poet’s peasant neighbours then surviving what 
character they could give of him. The results of that 
research are embodied here in his first chapter, and cannot 
be ignored by any serious student of Wordsworth. It 
would not be fair to the author to. quote all his best 
anecdotes, but the old man may be taken as typical, who 
said: ‘“‘A Jem Crow and an auld blue cloak was his rig, 
and as for his habits, he had noan, niver knew him with 
a pot i’ his hand, ora pip2 i’ his mouth.” After that it 
is pleasant to learn that ‘‘ Wudsworth was a man as was 
fond of a good dinner at times, if you could get him ti it, 
that was t’ job.” His aloofness is much insisted on. He 
did not hob-nob with his neighbours, did not seem to notice 
much, but was for ever pacing the roads or his own garden 
walks (never, it seems, the mountain tracks) and always 
composing poetry. ‘‘ He was ter’ble thrang with visitors 
and folks; you mun kna, at times, but if he could git awa fra 
them for a spell, he was out upon his gres walk ; and then 
he would set his heiid a bit forrad, and put his hands 
behint his back. And then he would start a bumming, and 
it was bum, bum, bum, stop; then bum, bum, bum reet 
down till t’other end, and then he’d set down and git a 
bit o’ paper out and write a bit; and then he git up, and 
bum, bum, bum, and goon bumming for long enough 
right down and back agean. I suppose, ye kna, the 
bumming helped him out a bit.” 

In spite of his austerity, the poet was “‘a kind man.” 
His ‘goodness to the sick is mentioned by many witnesses, 
and those who knew him best were those who loved him 
most. 

Hartley Coleridge, ‘“‘li'le Hartley,” was a prime 
favourite with the folk; there are several stories about 
him, and a good one of Prof. Wilson. But there is sport 
as well as poetry in Canon Rawnsley’s books. Indeed, 
the two things go together in that country, as witness this 
from a song by John Richardson of St. John’s-in-the-Vale :— 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up; 
Auld Tally’s in the drag ; 
Hark to him, beauties, git away, 
He’s gone for Skiddaw Crag. 
Rise fra ye’r beds, ye sleepy-heads, 
If ye wad plesser know ; 
Ye’r hearts ’twill cheer, if ye bit hear 
John Crozier’s Tally-ho ! 

It will be remembered that on the other side of Skiddaw 
lived the veritable John Peel, and Graves who gave him 
to the world in a song. 


In the German Manner. 


Centra Evrore. By J oe Partsch. The Regions of the 
World, edited by H. J. Mackinder. (Heinemann.) 


Dr. Partsca is Professor of Geography in the University 
of Breslau. We do not recall any Chair of Geography in 
the Universities—soon to number fifteen—of these ade 
perhaps it would seem absurd to have a Professor of so 
small and slight a subject as geography sounds to many 
worthy persons. But the word means a writing about the 
earth, and Dr. Partsch has written about the very large and 
important part of the earth called Central Europe: and has 
done so in the German manner of doing such things. He 
has told us whence Central Europe came and whither it is 
going. He has told us what manner of men live there ; 
whence they came and whither they tend. He has told us 
how they spend their time, and why, and with what results 
to themselves and their neighbours. In a word, this 
admirable volume contains all that is known about Central 
Europe—its geological past, and present, and future; its 
‘history’? in the ordinary sense; its ethnology and 
its politics; its religion and its outlook upon things; 
its value to its neighbours and their value to it; 
its economics and its physiography ; its nomenclature and 
the etymology thereof; the mutual relations, in every 
possible sense, of its parts; its rainfall and its hours of 
sunshine; its wheat and its rye; its tunnels and its 
fortresses ; its fauna and flora ; and its every other feature, 
abstract or concrete, absolute or relative. 

The book took several years to write: we wonder it did 
not take several lives. The German manuscript was too 
long for English readers and. the present translation is 
much abridged. The text is as complete as even a 
modern scientific work of German origin could be; but 
its value is further enhanced by numerous original 
maps and plates and diagrams, illustrating (we select at 
random) the distribution of the mineral wealth of Central 
Europe, the number and position of its principal fortresses, 
the areas that produce brandy, the geological formation of 
the site of Buda Pesth, the position and direction of the 
Simplon tunnel, and so forth. 

In one place alone we have been able—with much 
labour—to discover a few words which have become out- 
of-date within the last few months. Dr. Partsch remarks 
that the acquisition by Germany of Heligoland is ‘of 
ambiguous value. While this rocky islet remained in 
the hands of England, Germany might at any time have 
had the annoyance of seeing a hostile fleet collect there, 
but now that it is protected by German batteries it 
makes it an outlying point open to the first attack.” 
Elsewhere we are told that the ‘rocky islet” is made 
of Triassic sandstone; and recently it has been found 
that the island is. fast disappearing. Whether Lord 
Salisbury had obtained expert advice when he exchanged 
a vanishing island for a stable slice of Africa, will 
probably never be known. Undoubtedly Bismarck would 
not: be allowed to ignore the German geologists in such 
a matter were he alive to-day, and it is certainly a con- 
tribution to the irony of things that Germany, of all 
places, should have been taken in by us, of all people, 
on a simple matter of applied science. We believe a 
last desperate attempt is being made to shore up 
the island and protect it from wind and wave and 
weather. But such last desperate attempts have seldom 
been successful in the outils history. It is already 
‘* protected by German batteries,” but from foes infinitely 
less powerful and insidious. The odds seem to be that 
when Dr. Partsch comes to prepare a second edition of 
this monumental and wholly admirable book he will have 
to speak of Heligoland in the past tense alone. 
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Three Travel Books. 


Travers IN Sournern Europe anp tHe Levant, 1810-1817. 
From the Journal of C. R. Cockerell. Edited by his 
Son, 8. P. Cockerell. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


Norweaian By-Ways. By Charles W. Wood. (Macmillan. 


6s.) 


Service aNnp Sport on THE TropicaL NILE. 
©. A. Sykes. (John Murray. 12s. net.) 


Here are three very different books of travel. One 
represents the early nineteenth century style of the 
amateur. The last represents the style of the amateur in 
our twentieth century. And the middle book may be said 
to show the skilled and literary amateur of the present 
day. Mr. Cockerell’s travels in Turkey and the Levant 
are judiciously selected and strung together by his son. 
They are, as his son frankly says, nowise vivid or skilful. 
Yet as mere plain, unvarnished records of a state of things 
no longer existing, they have their value. Mr. Cockerell, 
together with colleagues two of whom were Germans, 
discovered (among other things) the Aegina marbles; 
which, partly by bad management and the cock-sure 
supineness of the British Museum agent, partly (it would 
almost seem) by German sharp practice, were suffered to 
pass to Bavaria. But these things have been told else- 
where. ‘The real interest lies in Greece, and to a certain 
extent Turkey, as they were seen by an Englishman before 
Greece was free, and Sultan Mahmoud had made an end 
of the Janizzaries and begun the Europeanising of the 
Turkish army. Mr. Cockerell reached Constantinople just 
as the Sultan was setting out against the Russian invaders. 
Every Turk then wore a turban, instead of the modern 
fez. The head-dress of the Janizzaries was a cap, ‘‘ from 
the centre of which sprang a tree of feathers which, 
rising to a certain height, fell again like a weeping 
willow and occupied an enormous space.’’ He thus 
describes the Turkish troops :--- 


By Captain 


The number of troops passing to Adrianople is incredible, 
and such barbarousness and total absence of discipline could, 
one would think, never have been known even in the 
Crusades ; but they are unbelievably picturesque. A warrior 
disposed to defend his country (for none are compelled ; onl 
happily for the Empire, the Turks are naturally inclined that 
way) goes to the Government and demands whatever he 
thinks will fit him out for the purpose. He gets 2U0 or 
300 piastres, which is to find him in arms and ammuni- 
tion. These will consist of a brace of pistols, a broadsword, 
and a musket, more often chosen for its silver inlay than for 
its efficiency. He is confined to no particular dress. He 
wears what he likes, and goes when and how he likes. The 
Government finds him in provisions. They commit 
the most wanton cruelties and robberies in their march. 

. . As you meet these independent ruflians in the street 
they look at you with the most supercilious contempt and 
always expect you to make way for them. 

The Turkish rule in Greece, as shown in these pages, 
was atrocious. ‘The Cadi at one place attempting some 
villainy against their servant, they gave him their minds 
freely. He revenged himself on the Greek ‘‘ Papa” with 
whom they lodged, by laying accusations against him at 
Athens. An Athenian policeman came down, entered the 
house, and bullied everyone royally, eating and drinking at 
the ‘‘ Papa’s” expense, singing, swearing, and threatening 
with his weapons anyone who retorted. Next day he 
carried off the ** Papa." Another of these ruffians, arriving 
at the place, pretended to have lost on the road a purse of 
eighty piastres. All the inhabitants must turn out to 
search for it, and when they could not find what probably 
was never lost, he claimed and got the money from the 
town. The book is full of the miseries — and 
contemptibleness—of the Greek in those days. 

Very different is Mr. C. W. Wood’s book on Norway. 
It is written with a bright narrative skill, a good descrip- 
tive touch, an‘l in the modern fashion which throws aside 
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the dignity of travel. Its peculiar feature is that Mr. 
Wood reports at length the conversations with his fellow- 
traveller and the various people they met, giving the book 
the look of a story rather than a sober record of travel. 
The method appears perilous, but is so well handled as 
to give the book a ichéome and attraction which surprise 
one by their novelty. These verbatim and suspiciously 
trim conversations certainly try our faith; Mr. Wood’s 
memory, or invention, must be unusual. But the artifice 
succeeds, and that is everything. Norway never showed 
more fascinatingly than in Mr. Wood’s pages. Either 
he was peculiarly fortunate, or the Norwegian inn-land- 
lady is a most unwontedly superior person ; for his talks 
with these ladies are enough in themselves to send men 
a-touring to Norway. At Egge, otherwise a forbidding 
place enough, his friend and he were met on the hotel- 
steps by a woman who was “almost fashionably dressed, 
was young and good-looking, with a striking appearance 
and a mass of golden hair.’”” She spoke excel!ent English 
with an American accent; and when they were writing 
letters by lamp-light— 


She came info the sitting-room, having changed her dress 
for some light, gauzy, and very becoming material, sat down 
upon the sofa as though to the manner born, and took up some 
light fancy-work. She really looked very lady-like and 
handsome, with dignity and sang-froid sufficient for an 
arch-duchess. 


Elsewhere she is described, on this same occasion, as “‘ all 
frills and flounces and fairy gossamer, carried off with an 
air and a grace, and fitting like a glove.” Her talk was 
on alevel with her looks. She proved the daughter of a 
Norwegian farmer; had lived in America, and was shortly 
going to Christiania to marry a rich merchant she had 
met in America. Mr. Wood is careful to warn us that 
such apparitions are not within his experience of the 
Norway farmer’s household ; or there might be an exodus 
to Norway of wife-seeking youth. Nor did he ever 
encounter anything so gorgeous at other hotels ; but ladies 
come down in the world : polite and well-to-do widows, and 
the like, flit through his remembrances of the Scandinavian 
hostelry. These things are not what one travels for; but 
they are so alien to anything English that we cannot avoid 
emphasizing them. The country Mr. Wood describes thus- 
wise. It is by a lake at Skei :— 


Blue sky and sunshine above, blue flashing water beneath ; 
an intensely hot day ; everything about us rich and luxuriant ; 
the velvety grass gemmed with innumerable flowers. Forget- 
me-nots and wild pansies grew in profusion ; a hundred other 
specimens might be found for the seeking. Vast pine-woods 
where the sun threw wonderful lights and shadows; where 
one entered into the cool shade, the solemn depth and 
solitude and silence of the forest; where the scarlet fungus 
almost dazzled one with its gorgeous splendour; where 
nothing stirred, nor was even the flutter of a bird on the 
wing heard or seen. With perpetual youth and no change 
in the condition of things, this might well be paradise. 


But there are gloomy pictures as well, such as the road 
to Egge; and there is the reputed witch of Langeland 
station :— 


A woman rose up just within the doorway, a startling 
and fearful apparition. She rose and rose until it seemed 
she must be seven feet high. Her gown was a rusty black ; 
her face resembled a bird of prey—eagle eyes and nose, 
a wide mouth showing enormous, cruel-looking teeth curled 
like cork-screws. Her. unkempt hair hung down 
her back. It was jet-black, stiff and wiry as_horse-hair, 
surrounding ber head like a halo; but a black halo, evil, 
portentous. 


Her manner was near as witch-like as her aspect; but 
probably that unlucky deformity was her sole right to her 
fearful repute. A well-written and originally conceived 
book ; though the conversations which brighten it do not 
lend themselves to quotation. 


























Colonel Sykes’ Uganda book is, as we have said, modern 
amateur work ; without skill: of narrative or description, 
without construction; but with the modern intimacy, 
familiarity, and chatty confidentiality which distinguish it 
from Mr. Cockerell’s book. It is purely a straightforward 
account of his own work and the big game shooting 
which is the Englishman’s characteristic diversion in 
wild countries. He promises to let his Soudanese troops 
and the Uganda natives ‘“‘speak for themselves’’; but 
that excellent intention (perhaps from lack of literary skill) 
remains sadly unfulfilled. His account of his experiences 
is nevertheless instructive, and interesting for itself, 
though not for its treatment. You may learn, for example, 
the inexhaustible uses of the banana. You can even get 
drunk on the banana—or on its juice, mixed with water 
and fermented inthe sun. You can wash with it, in the 
form of soap—if you do not mind your hair becoming 
bristly as a blacking-brush, and your clothes stiff as 
cardboard. These are drawbacks in a soap. Colonel 
Sykes’ account of the Soudanese troops is enthusiastic 
aud very attractive, though they do fail to ‘‘ speak for 
themselves” :— 


They are gifted with a delightful cheerfulness under the 
most adverse circumstances, and are the most thoroughly 
professional soldiers I have ever met. When recruits are 
wanted, it is only necessary to walk through their village 
and select the most likely looking youngsters. You find 
them ready-made soldiers, for the children drill each other 
as soon as they can walk, and I have often seen a child 
manceuvring about several smaller children. He will first 
form them up, give general instructions and see them carried 
out, chiding his squad: for slackness or inattention, all with 
the serious air of his father. 


Their obedience and love for their white officers he 
— warmly. ‘‘I knew one officer whose men loved 

im so much, that one of them offered all his pay as a 
‘gift if he would only return to them, and when he lay 
‘ seriously ill his two native officers took it in turns to sit 
at his door for the purpose of keeping out death.” To 
which precaution they ascribed his recovery. Nor are 
the white officers less attached to their Soudanese, says 
Colonel Sykes; whose book would be improved by less 
of -the conventional traveller's humour with which we 
are over-familiar. 





Swirzertanp. Macmillan’s Guides. (5s. net.) 


Tis new guide book aims at affording “the traveller a 
readable, concise, and accurate book of reference without 
a superfluous amount of detail.”” It is not surprising that 
new guide books are issued. The rich redundancy of 
Murray, admirably adapted for the leisured and well-to-do, 
the full yet practical Baedeker, do not appeal strongly to 
the tourist who must economise in time and money and 
make the utmost of a rare opportunity. 
_ Now what does the ordinary man expect to learn from a 
guide-book ? First, he will seek to know how he may 
reach the country of destination most cheaply and ex- 
peditiously ; next, what facilities of transit by rail, road, 
or steamer exist in the country itself; thirdly, what 
laces may be visited in the time at his disposal; and 
astly, how far. satisfactory board and lodging can be 
obtained at reasonable rates. 

We incline to think that the present volume is defective 
in its information on these important points. It fails to 
show how Switzerland can best be reached, and it contains 
no systematic general account of the Swiss railways, 
though there is an excellent railway map. Under the head 
of luggage (p. xxxvi.) the pedestrian should find some 
reference to the opportunities for sending comparatively 
heavy luggage by parcel post. Again, the inexperienced 
traveller is not provided in this work witha series of 
‘skeleton tours showing how varying periods of time may 
be most profitably spent in various centres. Lastly, the 
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tourist needs the most careful information possible con 
cerning hotels, for on this must largely depend the pleasure 
of his trip. The book before us furnishes an hotel list with 
prices, but we miss the guiding star of Baedeker which 
has almost invariably led us into comfortable quarters. 

Having said so much of omissions, let us tell briefly 
what the book provides. Some introductory pages treat 
of history and politics, and these are followed by hints to 
travellers, miscellaneous useful notes, lists of baths and 
springs, and scientific dissertations on glaciers and 
avalanches. After the hotel list we find over 200 pages, 
which constitute the main section, describing in detail the 
routes from point to point, interspersed with accounts of 
the chief towns and mountain centres. 

The introductory matter comprises a great deal of 
information in a condensed form,.and should prove 
interesting to the tourist who remembers that Switzerland 
does not exist merely for holiday makers. We may point 


out, however, that the census figures on p. xlvi are not. 


those of the ‘‘ last census,’’ which was in 1900 and not in 
1893. The correct total for 1900 appears on p. xxx. We 
. doubt the utility of brief vocabularies in which the pro- 
nunciation is not shown. We should like to hear an 
average British tourist ask at Lugano for a “‘ sciugamano.” 
Throughout the book it would be advantageous if the 
pronunciation of all names could be indicated. 

With regard to directions for walks and for journeys 
from place to place, we have tested the details here and 
there with favourable results. Instructions are given in 
clear and concise language. The compiler of the 
volume has done well to omit detailed accounts of 
how difficult peaks should be ascended. The tourist, if he 
wants such aid, is rightly left to the professional guides. 
On the other hand, a few interesting notes about famous 
ascents of mountains like the Matterhorn are very properly 
furnished. These appeal forcibly even to the non-climber. 
Adequate hints are given for the ascent of easier heights 
in which the inexperienced mountaineer can dispense with 

a guide, and yet obtain more magnificent views than many 
loftier peaks can provide. 

In conclusion, we must draw attention to the numerous 
maps and plans, which deserve the highest praise for their 


gcombination of clearness with full and careful detail. 


Hanppook ror Linconsnire. Second Edition. (Stanford. 
7s. 6d.) 
A yew edition in the series of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbooks,” 
now published by Mr. Edward Stanford. The first issue 
was prepared by the present author ; he has now thoroughly 
revised his work and brought it up to date. In his 
reface Mr. Jeans points out the rather remarkable fact that 
Tittaiathien has nothing approaching the rank of a real 
County History. On the other hand, the materials for 
such a history exist, and are ready to the historian’s hand in 
many excellent topographical works, such as Thompson’s 
‘History of Boston,” and Bishop Trollope’s ‘‘ Sleaford 
and the Wapentakes of Flaxwell and Aswardhun.” 

The present volume is designed simply and clearly. 
After brief summaries of the county’s history, geology, 
botany, and so forth, we come to the routes, of which 
there are four-and-twenty. The information is presented 
in the smallest possible space consistent with real useful- 
ness, and the maps are excellent. 


—_—— -_———_ 


Impressions oF InpiaN Travet. By Oscar Browning. 
(Hodder. 3s. 6d. net.) 
A voume dedicated to Lady Curzon, with four verses of 
inscription, the first of which runs :— 
A month I lived in high romance, 
In stately porch and columned hall ; 
Through rout and banquet, song and dance, 
You were the beauteous Queen of all. 





































































































Thus maya don be permitted gracefully to express himself 


in a mood inspired by unusual sights and happy recollec- 
tions. And, indeed, it is rather difficult to get away from 
the don in these pages, pleasant though they be. There 
is about Mr. Browning’s impressions too much of purpose, 
too little of contemplative loitering ; he got too much into 
the time at his disposal, and though there is nothing of 
the ordinary tourist in his point of view there is a hint of 
the tourist in his delight in getting over the ground. 
However, any sensible book about India is welcome, and 
Mr. Browning’s book is in the main sensible enough. He 
has, too, something of the spirit of place. 

The author’s journeyings took him to Calcutta, 
Darjeeling, Ghazipur, Benares, Delhi, and half a dozen 
other places. The best chapter in the volume strikes us 
as that on the Taj Mahal. The outward shape of the Taj 
is familiar to most people; Mr. Browning is careful to 
remind us that there is a great ivory model of it in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. But so seen “its 
primness and symmetry offend you.” When you come to 
the real thing, says the author,— 

. it will fascinate you so as deprive you of all power 
of laudatory expression, and it will haunt you ever after to 
your dying day. It will float in the clear Tuscan air above 
the bell-tower of Giotto, and arise across the lagoon beside 
the Doge’s palace and St. Mark’s. From whatever 
point of view you look at it, it is the same-—a snowy peak of 


symmetrical cloud, evoked from below the horizon of your ken 
by some magic of the Indian air, an illusion, but most real, a 
temple “never built and therefore built for ever.” 


Mr. Browning’s general attitude towards Indian questions, 
particularly those of purdah and caste, is sound and 
reasonable, though he occasionally expresses himself with a 
quaint superiority. Thus he writes: ‘If I were a collector 
with a native assistant under me, I should frequently 
consult him and give great weight tohisopinion.”” In one 
place the author allows himself a foolish commonplace. 
Writing of the no doubt ugly promenade and so on at 
Aden to commemorate the name of one Briggs, he calls it 
the “ last word of Anglo-Saxon culture,” a meaningless 
and unjust cliché. But Mr. Browning is not often caught 
tripping in matters of taste. 


Tne Tstanp or Formosa, Past anp Present. 
W. Davidson. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) 
Tus large volume of seven hundred pages is the work of 
the United States consul for Formosa, and deals with the 
history, people, resources, and commercial prospects of the 
island. Mr. Davidson is not only qualified by his official 
position for the production of such a work, but he has been 
on the spot during the recent years which have seen 
Formosa pass from the stagnant rule of the Chinese 
into the hands of their progressive neighbours of Japan. 
Ile was one of the newspaper correspondents who early in 
1895, on the outbreak of hostilities, went to Formosa, which 
shrewd observers had considered to be a likely point of 
Japanese attack, and thus he is able to tell the story of 
events which have come under his personal observation. 
This book is not, however, a mere war correspondent’s 
record of experiences, fr Mr. Davidson properly subordi- 
nates recent events to the whole story which he has to tell. 
He begins with a history of Formosa from its earliest 
appearance in Chinese myth, and devotes rather more than 
the first half of his big volume to the history of the island, 
the greater portion of it being necessarily concerned with 
nineteenth century events. For many readers—in these 
days of fierce commercial competition—the second part of 
the book will be the more interesting, dealing as it does 
with the staple tea and camphor industries, with the 
development of sugar growing, with the mineral and other 
natural products (gold ‘‘takes a lead in the island’s 
. minerals, and promises a future development which may 
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possibly make it the leading product of Formosa”). Coal 
and oa hur are both important products, and there are 
many plants of great economic value, such as jute, hemp, 
and other fibre-produces, including the pine-apple. . The 
various “‘ groups ”’ of natives are described, and a special 
appendix deals with the birds of Formosa. Mr. Davidson’s 
closing chapter deals with the island of to-day, its 
imports, exports, and so on. The volume is_ freely 
illustrated with photographs (and has, for frontispiece, 
by way of contrast with these a really beautiful coloured 
sketch by a Japanese artist of Mount Morrison). When Mr. 
Davidson first went to Formosa eight years ago “ there 
were no books in the English language obtainable (on this 
subject), and to the — people in the East 
generally Formosa was a land of tea, camphor, savages, and 
fever.’ Future visitors to the place will find invaluable 
information in this volume. 


Danish Lire 1x Town anp Country. By Jessie Bréchner. 


(Newnes. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue history of Denmark as a nation is a history of 
decline ; while she has decreased we have increased, and 
our one time master has become the smallest kingdom 
in Europe. Yet the Denmark of to-day is a country by 
no means decadent, and for the Denmark of to-morrow, 
under the influence of the new democratic spirit, the 

rospects are bright enough. Miss Bréchner’s excellent 
fittle volume contains a clear summary of the changes 
which have overtaken Denmark, as well as a picturesque 
account of the country as it is. The opening chapters 
deal with national characteristics, government and politics, 
church and religion, the universities and professions, 
and so forth. The author thea proceeds to more intimate 
matters, such as art and letters and the position of 
women. Denmark claims to be the greatest newspaper 
reading country in the world; a day without its news- 
paper is an incomplete day to the Dane. In the Danish 
world of letters the name of Dr. George Brandes naturally 
comes first. 

The chapters on Copenhagen and country life will 
probably have the strongest 7 gen for most readers. 
The Danes are a most hospitable people, and they love 
nothing better than full guest chambers. Miss Brichner 
says: ‘‘ After one or two visits, one seems to know the 
whole neighbourhood, squire and parson, and doctor 
and farmhands, and if one cannot always remember the 
names of the latter, the faces at least are familiar, and 
one becomes quite attached to these trusty and honest 
folk, who contentedly lead their uneventful and laborious 
life.” The author regrets, as every one must, the 
vanishing of the national peasant costume and the decay 
of innumerable old customs, particularly these connected 
with Church and family festivals. The “‘ Natmandsfolk ” 
(gypsies of the Moorland) seem to have gone for good. 

An admirable little book, not in any sense a guide 
book, but full of information for people who really want 
to understand something of the meaning and actuality 
of Danish national life. 


’ 





HamuersmitH, Fornam, ano Portyey. 
J. C. Geikie. 
(Black.) 


Peruars no three London suburbs have seen more change 
during the past century than the three dealt with in 
this volume, yet a good deal of the old and dignified 
remains. Bradmore House still stands in Great Church 
Lane, and in its grounds two or three old cedars still 
survive the labours of many gardeners. The house has 
been much altered, largely by a gentleman who intended 
art of it for the occupation of Mrs. Oldfield, the actress ; 
Put Mrs. Oldfield never came. The best’ known house 
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in Hammersmith is probably that on the Mall, known 
as Kelmscott House, where, as we read, “lived William 
Morris, R.A., whose influence on the artistic develop- 
ment of printing and in many other directions is well 
known.” That statement is an example of the way 
things should not be done. It is news to us that Morris 
was ever an R.A., and why dismiss in three lines a man 
like Morris, when thirty are often given to entirely 
unimportant people ? 

In Fulham lived Richardson, and John Rocque, the 
map-maker. Putney has fewer literary associations. 
The assiduous worshipper may stand and gaze at Mr. 
Swinburne’s modest house on Putney Hill, and here and 
there something remains to recall the days when Pepys 
and Evelyn talked of the suburban village. More space 
might well have been given to these three suburbs; 
they are not, perhaps, of first importance, but to the 
Londoner of to-day they represent a great deal. It seems 
to us that a mere catalogue is of no great value: each 
suburb has a character, an atmosphere, which is part of 
its life, and some attempt should be made to reproduce 
that character and that atmosphere. 





Country Raweres, sewwa a Frecp Naturawist’s AND Country 
Lover’s Note Book ror 4 Year. By W. Percival Westell. 
With an Introduction by F. G. Aflalo. (Drane.) 


Tue Rev. Gilbert White set a fashion which has had many 
followers, and yet his ‘‘Selborne” stands to-day easily at 
the head of the class of books giving notes on local natural 
history. But if they cannot rival a classic such as that 
one dealing with wild life in the quiet Hampshire parish, 
no books of the kind. which are the fruit of a love of 
nature and patient observation—and the two qualities do 
not always go together—can be undeserving of welcome. 
The latest volume of the kind, ‘‘ Country Rambles,” by 
Mr. W. Percival Westell, will by no means rank with the 
best of its class, yet it will prove a helpful aid in the 
study of field natural history to Mr. Westell’s fellow lovers 
of birds and flowers. The notes are often of the baldest— 
and often most inelegantly expressed—but they may serve 
as a guide to other residents in the county of ‘“‘ pleasant 
Hertfordshire.” - The pages describing a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens might well have been omitted ; 
some of its passiges suggest the ‘‘ Children’s page”’ of a 
magazine rather than the note-book of a field naturalist :—- 


Of course I had to see the Polar Bear. What a tall fellow 
he is when he stands on his hind legs, and what a lovely set 
of pearly teeth he possesses. 


Where he is simply recording the arrival of different 
species of birds, the dates of their singing, the times of 
the flowering of plants and so on, he is interesting, but he 
would have been well advised to have given the “ diary”’ 
of these events by itself without the interpolation of facts 
which may be gathered from any of the text-books, such as : 
“Tt is interesting to note that there are about 70 British 
butterflies and about 180 regular British breeding birds.” 
The volume is lavishly illustrated, and includes a series of 
admirable photographs of birds’ nests, eggs, and young. 
Especially interesting are the photographs and the 
accompanying notes illustrating the method by which a 
young cuckoo evicts its companions from the nest. 





Earty Carrucres and Roaps. By Sir Walter Gilbey. 
Illustrated. (Winton. 2s. net.) 


Wits our roads crowded with the strangest miscellany of 
wheeled traffic from bicycles to 80-horse power motors, it 
is a little surprising to be confronted with the information 
that wheeled vehicles for passengers are caly about three 
and a- half. centuries old in England. In this little 
summary of the development of carriages Sir Walter 
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Gilbey is not concerned with the latest manifestations of 
man’s ingenuity in devising easy and rapid means of con- 
veyance along the roads. With the advent of the railway 
he seems to give the subject up with a sigh. What he 
does is to chronicle some of the earliest mentions of 
wheeled vehicles, first as war chariots, and then as aids to 
agriculture, and finally as passenger-carriers. A great 
novelty in Tudor times, by the days of the Stuarts the 
chariot had evolved into the hackney coach, and instead of 
the wheeled vehicle being an object at which passers-by 
might gape with wonder, it became a nuisance to be 
legislated against, and a menace to the prosperity of the 
watermen. Along with the development of the great mail- 
coach from the horse-litter, we have notes on the develop- 
ment of the roads from water-courses and pedlars’ tracks to 
the well-made highways and byways which since the days 
of Macadam have been among the glories of England. It 
is amusing to find that when wheeled traffic began to cut 
the roads into a bad rutty condition, the first idea of 
improvement was to widen the wheels into small rollers 
instead of hardening the roads to suit the narrow wheels. 
Sir Walter Gilbey has gathered a wealth of details on the 
allied themes of carriages and roads, and though he 
wr emg his facts in a somewhat bald and unattractive 
ashion, his book should impress many readers anew with 
the wonderful revolutions of the wheel that have been made 
within the past century. The illustrations are capital. 


Wa ks 1v New Enotayp. By Charles Goodrich Whiting. 


(John Lane.) 


Tus is one of those curious books which the reader may 
regard either in the light of a poetic exposition of nature, 
or merely as the undigested observations of a reflective 
man. But, in any case, and in whatever spirit the reader 
approaches the book, he will assuredly learn nothing 
whatever about walking, though something, no doubt, of 
the mechanical side of writing fanciful prose. ‘‘ Come, thou 
song sparrow,” begins chapter one ; ‘‘ Dumb are the fence 
rails he lights on, silent the bush and the brier. Oh! 
for the charm that delights one when the sun rises red 
a3 a fire, and the sparrow springs swift from the ground 
in bright unrestrainable joy, and in a sweet whirlwind of 
sound lets out the whole secret employ... .. ” This is 
a sample of the style. And chapter after chapter is the 
same, songs, word pictures, music, all in eulogistic, 
sensuous strain, and of what? Certainly not of walks in 
New England, or anywhere else. ‘‘ When we observe the 
sand violets foot leaves, and the most beautiful St. John’s 
wort, the evening primrose, the robin’s plantain, the 
saxifrage, the golden rods, we can but feel that the 
erpetual truth is summer just as the perpetual truth is 
ife.” 

The publishers have done well by the author, they have 
printed and bound and illustrated the book charmingly ; 
the paper is excellent, the whole get-up of the book is 
cool and refreshing : it must be left to the reader to decide 
whether the title of the book is descriptive of the contents. 


Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe’s ‘London of To-day” 
(Jarrold) is now in its eighteenth year of issue. The book 
is not exactly a guide, but it is the kind of book to prove 
useful to people who come up to London with vague ideas. 
Account is taken of the changes of which London is now 
in the throes. Messrs. Ward Lock have brought ‘‘ London ”’ 
in their illustrated guide books series up to date; it 
includes an account of the new Holborn-Strand develop- 
ments. In the same series we have received Paris, the 
Isle of Wight, and Hastings. Mr. E. J. Goodman's 
“Best Tour in Norway,” first published in 1898, has been 
reissued by Messrs. Sampson Low in a cheap edition. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Oan be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 
ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOES of 
general interest are added as the demand increases,and an ample supply is provided 
ofthe PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they are published. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
1s. 6d. Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in circulation at the Library 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thourands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITICAL 
and SOOIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, PH'TLOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FICTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








* The * Literature ” were incorporated last year as 


The Academy 
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and Literature 


And it is now Posted Free to every Annual Subscriber in the 
United Kingdom prepaying 13s. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Prepayment of 17s. 6d. will secure it being sent 
Post Free and regularly to any address throughout the World for a uniform 
Id. postage, though the postage payable varies from ld. minimum to 24d. per copy. 


Academy" and 
Published every Friday for 
33 years. 
Published by 
“The Times” at 6d. 
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READY THIS DAY. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 

*.° M. Waddington was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France 
at the Coronation of the Ozar, and the French Ambassador to England from 1883 to 
1893. Madame Waddington’s letters give a remarkably interesting series of 
portraits and pen pictures of the personages and incidents of her official life during 
that period. 


READY THIS DAY. 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHOTA NAGPOR a A Little-known 


s Province of the Empire. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. (Oxon), F.R.G.S., 1.C.5. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the EARL OF NORTHBROOK: 
G.C.S.I., sometime Viceroy of India, 


An attractive history of an interesting but little-known district of India, at the 
meeting-place of the older and newer populations of Hindustan, between Bengal 


and the Central Provinces. 


A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED. 
With Two Maps and Two Obarts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


Edited by ERSKINE ee Author of “In the Ranks of 
the C.I.V.” 


Atheneum.—“The charm of this book by Mr. Childers is that it will please 
readers of every class.” 

Manchester Guardian.—* The author has already proved himself capable of con- 
verting his experiences into a readable book, and this present handling of them 
is more original. . The secret is cleverly kept, and its discovery effective. 


Miss DORA GREENWELL MeCHESNEY’S NEW NOVEL, 
On JUNE 15th. Orown 8vo, 6s, 
LONDON ROSES 5 001°" iin muscum. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 
Author of “Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,” “Rupert, by the Grace of God,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 





READINGS ON THE EVOLUTION 


OF RELIGION. 
By Mrs. F. HAY-NEWTON, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ These Readings are admirably written.”—(Guardian, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Mrs. Hay-Newton’s Readings on the Evolution of | 


Religion form an interesting and attractive introduc- 
tion for any thoughtful person who wishes to get an 


insight into some of the cardinal positionsin philosophy | 


and the light they threw on religion.”~-~-Saturday 
Review, 
“As acontribution to Christian evidences they are 


decidedly valuable.”— Manchester Courier. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH 
AND LONDON. 


RCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND 

ROME (II.); Italian Notes; Architecture at 

the Royal Academy (III.); The Guildhall Pictures ; 

The Institute of Architects—meeting for Election of 

Officers; Magazines and Reviews ; New Outpatients’ 
Department, London Hospital (with plan) ; 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL—design by W. J. Tapper 
(plan, elevations, and sections) ; &c. 


See The Builder of June 18th (4d., by post 44d.). 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from 


The Publisher of “Tuk BUILDER,” 
Ca therine Street, London, W.C. 





CRUISES AND 


YLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
BY THE FINE ATLANTIC LINER, 
LAKE SIMCOR, 


sailing from Newcastle-on-I'yne on the 
13th June, 4th and 18th July, 8th and 22nd 
August, 


RATES FROM 10 TO 20 GUINEAS, 
according to position of cabin and number 
of passengers occupying each room. 


For plans, &c., apply to ELDER, DEMP- 
STER and Co,, African House, Water Street, 
Liverpool; 36, Neville Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Leadenhall Chambers, 4, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.; 8, Commercial Build- 
ings, Cross Street, Manchester ; 
House, Bristol ; Bute Docks, Cardiff, &c., &c. 


BB LLE STEAMERS 


FROM FRESH WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, 
DAILY (Fridays excepted), 9.15 to SOUTHEND, 
OCLACTON, WALTON, Southwold, Lowestoft, 
Yarmouth, &e. 9.30 to MARGATE, RAMSGATE, 
and Back.—-COAST DEVELOPMENT Co. Ltd, 
33, Walbrook, B.C. 





Canada | 


EXCURSIONS. 
G.S.N.C” LTD. 


SOUTHEND ? By the 
MARGATE DAILY Magnificent steamer 
RAMSGATE “EAGLE.” 
From London Bridge Wharf at 9.10, Greenwich 9.30, 
Woolwich (South) 9.50, and Tilbury Pier at 11 a.m, 
REDUCED FARES. 
June 2nd to July 10th, 1903, inclusive. 
Return to 
10th July. 
SOUTHEND (Saloon) Is, 6d. 2s. . 6d. 
MARGATE or RAMSGATE.. 3s. 6d. 
Speclal train from Fenchurch Street Station at 
10.14 a.m. 
Fare 6d, extra to Margate or Ramsgate. 


55, Great Tower Street, E.C. 

( : ~ N O. TOURS.—Ist class, all 
° . + meals on steamers, and Hotel 

accommodation, with full table d’hote board, &c. 
Ostend, Ardennes, &c. ...... Week-end Tourf#l 3 9 
Edinburgh and Highlands........ 5-day Tour 219 6 
Bordeaux, Pyrenees, &c 11-12-day Tour 7 5 0 
Algeria, via Bordeaux 8-19-day Tour 21 0 0 
Hamburg, via Harwich 5-day Tour 416 0 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, &c. ...... 6-day Tour 612 6 
Scandinavia .... cccccccces Ideal 16-day Tour 7 U 0 

Midnight Sun, Grand Scandinavian, 

23-day Tour 24 7 0 
Longer Tours at proportionately cheaper fares. 
Illustrated Guide, with splendid route maps, by post, 

2d. G.S.N.Oo., Ltd., 55, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


Single. 
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SERIES. 


A series of handy books dealing with the 
Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, their 
Social Divisions and Distinctions, their 


| Manners and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, 


their Armies and Systems of National De- 


| fence, their Industrial Life, Rural. Life, 


Home Life, Religious Life, Amusements, 
and Local Governments, 


Fully Illustrated, Crown 8vo, Cioth, 
3s. 6d. net each. 
Edited by WILLIAM Harsutt DAWsoN 


Dutch Life in Town and Country. 


P. M. HovuGH, M.A. 


Swiss Life in Town and Country. 


A. T. STORY 


Russian Life in Town and Country. 
FRANCIS H. BE. PALMER. 


German Life in Town and Country. 
WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


French Life in Town and Country. 
Miss HANNAH LYNCH. 


Spanish Life in Town and Country. 


L. Hiearn, 


Italian Life in Town and Country. 
LuielI VILLARI. 


| Danish Life in Town and Country. 


J. BROCHNER. 


CEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., London, W.C. 
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THE ACADEMY. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43, Chancery Lane. 


The Acapemy will be sent post-free, if prepaid, to every Annual 
Subscriber in the United Kingdom. 


Price for One Issue, Threepence ; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
for 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 


Foreign Rates, for Yearly Subscriptions, prepaid (including 
stage) 
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The State Called Reverie. 


Ir is difficult for the writer who hides himself behind the 
garrulous we of journalism to criticise Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
new book. For criticism has essentially to do with the 
estimate or interpretation of a message or revelation in the 
known terms of a common language. But Mr. Yeats does 
not speak the common language and does not appeal to the 
common verdict. For the ordinary reader this work will 
produce the impression of a highly sensitized individuality 
expressing itself with the facility of long habit in terms 
of the most remote sub-consciousness. Even when, by 
reason of the narrow limits of verbal expression, such a 
reader will find himself in agreement with Mr. Yeats, 
there will be still an abyss between them. It is as though 
two men were to praise the same graveyard, one because 
of the safe quiet of the place, the other because it is here 
that the ghost of his lost hopes will rise up to claim him. 
It is as though two men were to draw closer together in a 
storm, one because he fears the death-gleam of the light- 
ning, the other because the vibrations have aroused the 
slumbering horror of his soul. And yet, because Mr. 
Yeats has seen the shadowed outlines of things in them- 
selves as opposed to mere externals, he is able to convey 
to us the impression of listening to one who has in some 
strange ‘moment of trance or vision peered into the 
mysterious heart of beauty before whose terrible altar he 
has abandoned the petty hopes and fears of men. 

The minds of most of us are as inured to inherited 
habit as our bodies are inured to clothes. Throw off one 
layer of consciousness and there comes a sense of strange- 
ness. Throw off another and the easy safety of life seems 
to be slipping away from us. Throw off another and the 
startling horror of the realities behind phrases breaks in 
upon us. We are no longer measurers of time and space, 
but isolated atoms suffocated by the knowledge that you 
can deduct nothing from infinity, that “solar systems ” 
and all the vast architecture of science are but as 
children’s ramparts before a darkened ocean. And it is 
to this brink of despair that Mr. Yeats would lead us, to 
this brink and yet further into the serenity of the naked, 
awakened soul, 

Verbally, these conclusions are platitudes, but to be 
really conscious of them, to realise the futility of objective 
knowledge—that is granted, mercifully, to the very few, 
and of these few Mr. Yeats is one. 

Let us return to the banal little simile of the children 
building before a darkened ocean. The common verdict 
would still be for those who, in the face of the terrible 
unknown, — and planned and made fixtures, were it 
only to lull the terror of their loneliness. But one 
can imagine some one child turning aside from the 
common task, forgetful of the common danger, his face 
illumined by the radiance of a strange glad secret. Where 
had he caught it? From whence had itcome? The little 
toilers and explainers would know nothing of it, and 
would look askance at their comrade as an idler and 
trifler. Questioned, he could explain nothing, but in his 
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heart he would know that his joy came to him from the 
very source of their terror. For the joy of mystery would 
be his, by which he alone had caught through the sea’s 
moan the whisper that has haunted the world before 
righteousness was dimly guessed at, the pervading 
whisper of beauty. 

It is to this whisper and to no other voice that Mr. 
Yeats will listen, and he lures us away from the impetus 
towards action, and the desire of life, to watch with him 
the wraiths rising slowly from the abyss. And these 
wraiths carry to him the immortal legacies of dead songs 
and hidden symbols, all the sorrowful inheritance of an 
elder faith. For to this author a legend is the surviving 
soul of a lost poetry, into which are woven one knows 
not what despairing messages. It is in itself the universal 
tie linking man with man across the accidental barriers of 
time. Fora legend is the supreme confession of a race, 
haunting its children until they have become dulled to all 
save external voices. Moreover, it is generally the con- 
fession, not of attainment but of infinite desire, not of 
gladness and success but rather of sorrow and despair. 
In the following exquisite passage the author seeks to 
explain this persistent melancholy :— 

Life was so weighed down by the emptiness of the great 
forests and by the mystery of all things, and by the greatness 
of its own desires, and, as I think, by the loneliness of much 
beauty ; and seemed so little and so fragile and so brief, that 
nothing could be more sweet in the memory than a tale that 
ended in death and parting, and than a wild and beautiful 
lamentation. Men did not mourn merely because their 
beloved was married to another, or because learning was 
bitter in the mouth, for such mourning believes that life 
might be happy were it different, and is, therefore, the less 
mourning; but because they had been born and must die 
with their great thirst unslaked. And so it is that all the 
august, sorrowful persons of literature, Cassandra and Helen 
and Deirdre, and Lear and Tristan, have come out of legends, 
and are, indeed, but the images of primitive imagination 
mirrored in the little looking-glass of the modern and classic 
imagination. 


This seems to us to convey the artistic inspiration of ‘‘ Ideas 
of Good and Evil” (Bullen). It is in harmony with the 
message of Maeterlinck which would bid us abandon the 
logical triumphs of the intelligence in order to absorb 
the pervading consciousness around us. For ever per- 
vading the little external circumstances of the individual 
life, the petty triumphs and defeats, the transitory loves 
and hates, is the totality of what the world has hoped and 
dreamed and feared. There is the inspiration, there the 
common inheritance from which we turn aside avid of the 
immediate barter. ‘‘ Those who are subject,” quotes Mr, 
Yeats from Shelley’s fragment upon life, ‘to the state 
called reverie, feel as if their nature were resolved into 
the surrounding universe or as if the surrounding universe 
were resolved into their being.” It is to the reverie as 
opposed to the rheturic of drama that these new poets 
would guide us. 

It is not a revolution that they demand, but rather a 
reversion to the old simplicity and the submission of a 
more acutely sensitive consciousness to influences brooding 
ever near us. And the expression of this poetry will be 
neither optimism nor pessimism in the accepted sense. It 
will be the expression of one.who having found joy in the 
mysterious beauty, is yet penetrated by the knowledge 
that it must remain for ever elusive. And because the 
source of joy is remote from external things and can be 
neither acknowledged nor defended by the human reason, 
this poetry will draw nearer and nearer to the shadowy 
creations of legends and further and further away from 
the practical bargains and contracts of life. 

When one opens so urbane and amiable a volume as 
Lord Lubbock’s “‘ Pleasures of Life,” or even a book of a 
negative significance, such as the powerful ‘‘ Wisdom of 
Life” of Schopenhauer, one finds, interwoven and implied 
rather than explicitly stated, a certain general theory of 
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life at which the individual, ever seeking the actual and 
the definite, may grasp for his soul’s good. This general 
theory, with Anglo-Saxons at all events, is inevitabl 
— to conduct. It cannot be said that any suc 
theory is either categorically stated or even implied in 
these “‘ideas of good and evil.’ Perhaps, if we are to 
insist upon an ethical formula, we may find one suggested 
in this quotation from William Blake: ‘‘I know of no 
other Christianity, and of no other gospel, than the 
liberty, both of body and mind, to exercise the divine 
arts of imagination, the real and eternal world of which 
this vegetable universe is but a faint shadow, and in 
which we shall live in our eternal or imaginative 
bodies when these vegetable mortal bodies are no more.”’ 
Mr. Yeats’s gospel of life is the gospel of art, and he looks 
to the more primitive peoples to save the world from the 
weariness of success. Perhaps some day the sociologist 
and the economist, nay themselves, will see that there is 
something in this coniention which at any time may have 
# most intimate bearing upon practical questions. In the 
meantime the effortless grace and subtle glamour of this 
book speak for themselves in a language all may read. 

Whatever may be idly urged for or against this author’s 
conception of art as the redemption of life, he has given us 
in this volume the perfected expression of one who has 
chosen his course and whose own theories of art are for ever 
removed from all verbal wrangling whatever. 


59° 


A Multiform Appeal. 


A HIGHLY praised poem by a noteworthy man of last 
century, the highest’ achievement hitherto of the most 
original and scholarly of living English musicians, a yet 
unfinished but already majestic example of Byzantine 
architecture, the playing of an excellent though not perfect 
orchestra, and solo singing of the first order—these are 
the factors that were common in last Saturday’s multiform 
appeal to each individual of the large audience that 
assembled in the new Roman Catholic Westminster 
Cathedral to hear, under the baton of the composer, the 
first performance in London of Dr. Edward Elgar’s 
setting of Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.” 

This work was first produced in 1900 at the last 
Birmingham Festival. It has since been heard in America 
and various places in Germany, notably in Diisseldorf, 
where the part of Gerontius was sung by Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner, who gave an even finer rendering of it last week. 
It is said that its arrival in London has been so long 
delayed partly because of the imperfection of metropolitan 
choruses. At any rate the North Staffordshire singers did 
very fairly well, notably in the chorus of the demons, 
especially as some allowance must be made for Dr. Elgar’s 
very indifferent conducting of his masterpiece. The 
distinction between the supreme faculty of musical 
conception and the art of directing a body of executants 
is well illustrated here ; as is the double character of that 
latter accomplishment. To be great, a conductor must be 
an interpreter, and he must be a directing machine. Now 
Dr. Elgar is assuredly the most competent man on earth 
to “‘interpret ” that which he has himself created, but the 
means of communication between his will and his forces 
are inadequate. The conducting of this gifted composer 
is therefore indifferent. So, in our opinion, is Grieg’s 
pianoforte playing—a parallel instance. 

The ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius” belongs, of course, to the 
post-Wagnerian epoch of musi¢al evolution; and it is 
essentially a Wagnerian work—in its melodic charac- 
teristics, in its orchestration, in the employment of 
leit-motifs, and so forth. Needless to say this is to 
suggest no disparagement of Dr. Elgar’s genius. It is 
the necessary consequence of the fact of Wagner. He is 
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what Leibnitz would have called the “sufficient reason.” 
To us the music allotted to the Angel seems throughout 
to be the most intimately inspired of this oratorio. It was 
sung by Miss Muriel Foster last week with an art and a 
spirituality that are rare. Her fine voice. never before 
convinced us so entirely. Notably the final stanzas, with 
their musical power—certainly not derived from the words, 
mean alike in thought and expression—were sung to 
positive admiration. The jaded audience rose, almost as 
one woman, with what we believe was an audible sigh of 
relief, as the short oratorio sank into silence. Strictly 
speaking, we have, therefore, no idea how the work ended 
on the particular occasion in question. There is reason to 
believe that it ends—and ended—in what musicians call 
a ‘‘ perfect cadence,” but this was lost for us in the rustle 
of numberless silken petticoats, irritating at all times, and 
never more so than on Saturday. But it was a very 
brilliant gathering. : 

After hearing, within the compass of a few hours, the 
rendering of works by [Strauss, under his baton, and of 
this oratorio of Elgar, under his, it becomes a need to set 
down some sort of comparison between these two com- 

sers who are, with the more than doubtful exceptions of 
Grieg and Dvorak, the most original and powerful of the 
men who are writing music at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. One hundred years ago, by the way, 
Schubert and Beethoven were alive, and Strauss’s songs 
are vastly inferior to Schubert’s, whilst the ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius’”’ or the ‘Coronation Ode” are not to be 
mentioned with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mass in D” ;) but Strauss 
and Elgar are the best of our time. Both build upon 
Wagner ; but Strauss is an innovator whose many remark- 
able characteristics there is no space here to discuss, whilst 
Elgar, if with less power, at any rate worships beauty 
rather than audacity. 

We cannot, in common fairness, leave the special 
occasion of last Saturday without a tribute to the impas- 
sioned and reverent singing of Dr. Wiillner and the 
effective treatment, by Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, of the short 
passages allotted to him. But the memory of these 
singers’ solitary voices raised in that great amplitude of 
the late Mr. Bentley’s framing, urged the question ‘of .the 
acoustic properties of the Cathedral, a question which 
cannot but ion a serious interest to lovers of music for 
centuries or millenia to:come: St. Mark’s, finest of all 
Byzantine churches, is far on in its second millenium, and 
despite the fate of the Campanile, is standing firmly still. 
This new cathedral in London is built without iron, 
constructionally is precisely right, every arch is explicit 
and avowed, the nfl may be twenty feet thick—reason- 
ably, therefore, we may predict that music will be heard 
within it more than two thousand years hence. And 
acoustically it is perfect. We have listened to music from 
almost every part of this vast building and we have never 
detected the suspicion of an echo. Further, there is that 
magic enhancement of tone which is the chance prerogative 
of cathedrals alone, cathedrals, most of them, built when 
music as we now know it was non-existent. That magic 
quality which causes a boy’s voice in York Minster or 
Westminster Abbey almost to transcend all other human 
experience—that almost mystic power, mercifully .un- 
a by science to ratios and quantities, is present here. 
Both these older fanes have echoes, in which respect the 
Westminster Cathedral is superior to them. . Indeed, the 
late Mr. Best, the “‘ prince of organists,’’ must needs have 
added its name to his dictum that “if you were to fry 
sausages in York Minster or Westminster Abbey it would 
sound magnificent.” Certainly no auditory experience 
could well surpass, as we remember it, the great organ of 
York Minster playing the Dead March in ‘‘ Saul” on the 
occasion of the death of Archbishop Thompson, or the boy 
chorister singing ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” in 
the same church on Easter morning. The test choral 
work ever written, however, is Beethoven’s stupendous 
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‘Mass in D.” That work cannot be heard in York 
or in the Abbey, but in the new Cathedral it can and must 
be heard. Cardinal Newman has paraphrased the ‘‘ Credo” 
in the poorest of verse in ‘‘ Gerontius.” Dr. Elgar could 
make very little of it. Some day we hope to hear the 
same orchestra, a larger organ, and some chorus not too 
far beneath the great Festival Chorus of Leeds, singing 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Credo” in the Westminster Cathedral. 
There, as never in the Leeds Town Hall or any other 
building with which we are acquainted, might be realised 
the indescribable grandeur of Beethoven’s genius. Who 
that has heard can forget? The words “‘et sepultus est ” 
are sung in adagio time with a hush of shivering sorrow. 
There is a silence, and the tenors hurl out on a high G 
the ‘‘ et’ which never meant so much as here; another 
silence, and then the fugal chorus “‘ et resurrexit.”” Words 
do not describe these things. 

But from the majestic and imperishable Latin which 
Dr. Elgar, himself a Roman Catholic, ought some day to 
essay, we must return to the poem of Newman. Written in 
1865, when its author was sixty-four, and six years after the 
“Origin of Species,” it has no meaning for our century. 
It is conceived in the most naive materialism of the Middle 
Ages, a materialism which does not offend in Dante or 
Milton, for it was of their time, but which is an anachronism 
here. Newman has included several verses from the 
Douay perversion of that immortal Hebrew poem which is 
known as the ninetieth psalm. Asa former Anglican he 
must have known the ‘‘ Authorised ”’ version, and one would 
have thought that if he was unable to use that he would 
have refrained from employing one so manifestly inferior. 
Dr. Elgar has shown some judgment in omitting many of 
the conspicuously poor parts of the poem, and his setting 
is generally appropriate, with the remarkable exception of 
the line in which the Soul of Gerontius says, ‘‘I go 
before my Judge.” The text explains further on that the 
“‘ eager spirit has darted,” and ‘‘ with intemperate energy 
of love, flies,” &c., but Dr. Elgar has set the words of 
the Soul in adagio time entirely opposed to any 
suggestion of haste. 

The most important matter, however, is the future of 
Dr. Elgar’s genius. He was forty-six last week, the age 
at which Schumann died. Chopin, Schubert, Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn had done their work and gone before the age 
of forty, and the powers of the Jew had already shown 
signs of decadence. The rule with musical genius is pre- 
cocity and early decay. There are exceptions. Beethoven, 
though stone deaf long before his death at the age of 
fifty-seven, was greater then‘ than ever. Wagner died at 
seventy, shortly after finishing ‘‘ Parsifal,” his master- 
piece. Now Dr. Elgar published nothing until he was 
thirty-five. He has steadily developed since. At the 
Birmingham Festival, to be held in October of this year, 
his new oratorio, ‘‘ The Apostles,” is to be produced. In 
all probability it will mark an even further advance of his 
genius. The words, like those of the ‘‘ Messiah” and 
“ Elijah”’—also written on British soil, though not by 
Englishmen—are taken from the Bible. And this is the 
— we would urge. Dr. Elgar will ‘not do his duty to 

imself, or his fellows, or his art, if he reverts to the 
doggerel of the ‘‘ Coronation Ode,” or such a poem as the 
‘““Dream of Gerontius.” Dr. Elgar must adhere to 
Biblical words if he wishes to write more oratorios. From 
that source he can obtain, in language of transcendent 
beauty, sublime ideas in endless numbers. His literary 
taste in the matter of lyrics, also, seems to us generally good, 
but not impeccable. Let him remember Schubert’s 
settings of Goethe, Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” and Beethoven’s 
Masses, both in C and D; and, if he would seek immor- 
tality for his music, let him see to it that it be married to 
immortal words. 
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Impressions. 


XXXVI.—The Author as Father. 


At the book-stall I bought a new book. I bought it for 
three reasons: it was not a novel; it smacked of a full- 
blooded brain-packed joyousness laid on, in painting 
language, with the palette knife; and. I had a “ 
morning, better weather at last,’’ acquaintance with the 
author. Then, having quarter of an hour to spare before 
the train started, I entered the refreshment room. There 
I met the author, but he did not see me; he was reading 
his own volume, and it delighted him. Balancing himself 
on a stool that seemed hardly able to support his burly 
body, a bottle of stout and a plate of sandwiches by his 
side, the crumbs tumbling over his beard and waistcoat; 
his great ungainly frame rolling with laughter at his own 
phrases—there he was, a man unconscious of his surround- 
ings, young in spite of his beard and girth, sparkling with 
vitality, and enjoying the present moment to the uttermost. 
He swayed as he read, biting widely into two sandwiches 
at a time, guffawing, with not an atom of self-conscious- 
ness about him. I fed my eyes on the rollicking sight till 
it was time to take the train for the country town where, 
that afternoon, a school in which I was interested was 
playing another school at cricket. 

As the match had begun at noon, I alighted hurriedly 
from the train and hastened to the cricket field. Turning 
out of a lane, I came suddenly upon the players and 
stopped to absorb the good sight. Ona grass incline at 
the upper boundary sat the boys on rugs spread upon the 
grass, huddled together, two hundred and more of them, 
flapping linen hats on their heads, each small face bent 
forward, each pair of lungs applauding everything. 
Trees shaded the outskirts of the field, the sun shimmered 
on the fresh cut turf, and out there in the glow of a June 
afternoon the white, lithe figures vied one with another at 
the unmatched game. The scene was so English, so 
eloquent of Home, that, as I walked round the field, I 
thought sadly of those Englishmen in foreign lands—sandy 
and parched—who struggle on from day to day in the hope 
of seeing once again an English cricket field. 

I nearly fell over the author. He was lying at full 
length in the tall grass, half hidden by the roller. His 
book was open before him, the pages kept flat by his 
pipe, but he was not reading. A small boy, the tiniest 
cricketer I have ever seen, was just leaving the pavilion to 
take his place at the wicket. The author was visibly 
excited. He gave me a huge smile, dragged me down 
behind the roller, and whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ That’s my boy! 
I don’t want him to see me yet. Little beggar, at the 
Jast match they thought he was a kid and bowled him lobs. 
He knocked them all over the field and won the match.” 

We watched. The son made two off the first ball. 
He wielded his bat like a master, added eighteen runs 
to the score, and was then run out. It was not his 
fault. His partner had forgotten the shortness of the 
son’s legs. ‘‘ Eighteen!” gurgled the author, ‘‘ Good 
lad!” and, against all rules, he rolled and ran across the 
field to greet his son at the pavilion. ~- 

I caught the last train back toLondon. After the train 
was signalled I saw the author lumbering up the road to 
the station. ‘‘ Eighteen’s good!” he said to me as he 
wiped his brow with an ultramarine handkerchief. I 
looked for his book in vain. Perhaps he had presented it 
to his small son. He talked cricket in gusts all the way 
to London—mainly about his son’s wrist play. 
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Drama. 
A Triple Bill. 


Tue Stage Society was in its maddest merriest mood on 
Monday last, when it concluded its season with three short 
plays, no one of which could have met with any measure 
of acceptance on the commercial stage. So far as the first 
two items in the bill were concerned, this, perhaps, can 
hardly be matter for surprise. Mr. Ian Robertson’s “‘ The 
Golden Rose, or The Scarlet Woman” (why not one or 
the other ?) and Mr. S. M. Fox’s ‘‘ The Waters of Bitterness ” 
were both of them experimental to a degree which, however 
pardonable in the eyes of the kindly critic on the look-out 
for talent, the ordinary patron of the commercial stage 
could not be expected, after his dinner, to appreciate. He 
does at least desire, and not without justice, that the 
dramatist shall take the trouble to let him know what he 
is driving at. And this is an elementary point of technique 
which neither Mr. Robertson nor Mr. Fox had altogether 
succeeded in regarding. Mr. Robertson’s ‘bas-relief in 
one act’’ was conceived in a spirit of symbolism. The 
Scarlet Woman sat in her sunless lane before her doorway 
with its inscription “ Accipio blanda intrantes,” holding 
in her hand the golden rose of poisonous lust. The young 
girls, with their chatter of lovers, shunned the alley. The 
inventor bending over his model, the artists absorbed in 
their art, passed by, deaf to her blandishments. Then 
came the student, in the innocence of his youth, and she 
called him, and as they talked, innocence awoke in her 
also, and the child Love that she thought dead came to life 
again, and she put off the scarlet robe, and a ray of 
sunlight came into the dark street and gilded her 
face and hair and she sat there with the child in her 
arms. ‘The scheme was simple and dignified enough and 
the setting restrained and statuesque. But I must confess 
to a feeling, than which nothing is more annoying in a 
theatre, that I could not, throughout the long dialogue 
between the woman and the student, quite catch the 
author’s drift in detail, or see how it all contributed to the 
mainidea. Moreover, in actual representation, it seemed a 
little more difficult than may be apparent from the 
analysis to separate the physical from the spiritual, the 
literal from the pow Tal g 

The difficulty with Mr. Fox’s play was something of the 
same character, although poetic symbolism here gave way 
to rather dismal tragi-comedy, the influence of ‘‘ Every- 
man’”’ to the influence of Ibsen. Miss Marsden is the 
lady of limited means and imperfect attractiveness, 
whom you meet in foreign hotels. Unfortunately she has 
the instincts of affection which do not always coincide 
with the coral lip or the compensating dot. She falls in 
love with a me § who is not only on the point of dying 
from consumption, but also hopelessly, for that reason, in 
love elsewhere. She bores him, and all the other people 
in the hotel, to extinction. Ultimately, although egoistic 
and self-absorbed, she realises that she is only making 
herself ridiculous. She does the man she loves the last 
kindness, if it was a kindness, of persuading him to give 
up the pistol with which he had designed to take his life, 
abases herself by confessing her love for him, and uses 
the revolver herself. The situation is not without merit, 
and merit of a distinctively dramatic order, but Mr. Fox’s 
inexperience betrays itself, partly in his failure to make 
any of his characters in the slightest degree interesting, 
except the heroine, and partly in the fact that until the 
very last moment the audience remain wholly uncertain 
as to whether they are meant, primarily, to weep with 
Miss Marsden or to laugh at her. Naturally, the 
choose the easier course, of laughing, and consequently 
the dénotiment seems to them melodramatic and unreal. 
It is perhaps hardly unreasonable to expect a dramatist, 
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so far as the main emotional colour of his piece is con- 
cerned, to put his cards on the table from the beginning. 

It is not difficult to understand the dislike of the patrons 
of the commercial stage for Mr. Bernard Shaw. Obviously, 
one does not go to a theatre, after dinner, to come away 
with a sense of uncertainty as to whether the fun has 
been, all the time, made for one or at one. In “ The 
Admirable Bashville,” however, Mr. Shaw is, for once, as 
genial as he was irresponsible. It is a play of the highest 
spirits. Long ago Mr. Shaw wrote in ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s 
Profession” the story of the loves of Cashel Byron, the 

rize-fighter,, and the beautiful heiress, Lydia Carew. 

his theme he now takes for the basis of a delirious 
burlesque, which, in the most rotund and flowing Shake- 
spearean blank verse, throws derision upon everything on 
heaven and on earth, within the theatre and outside it. 
A “ galaxy of talent,” headed by that most finished of 
comédiennes, Miss Henrietta Watson, and including Mr. 
Aubrey Smith made up to represent Mr. Shaw himself in 
the part of an Irish policeman, ‘plays: with the utmost 
spirit in a piece of exquisite fooling. The golden days of 
burlesque, when burlesque was not yet merged in’ thé 
nothingness of musical comedy, are recalled. Mr. Shaw’s 
satire does not even spare the Elizabethan Stage Society, 
and the scene passes on a Shakespearean platform over which 
totter, during the intervals, superannuated beef-eaters, 
bearing placards to indicate that it represents, now “A 
Glade in Wiltstoken Park,’’ now ‘“‘A Room in Park Lane,” 
now ‘‘ The Agricultural Hall, Islington.” 

Mr. Shaw’s humour does not leave one inclined to dwell 
very much'on the farce of ‘‘ Just like Callaghan,” which 
is being played at the Criterion. This is adapted by Mr. 
Cosmo Gordon Lennox from the French of MM. Hennequin 
and Duval. I daresay it was very funny in French. In 
the translation, although the idea on which the piece is 
based, that of the invention by one Manderberry of a 
wholly fictitious Callaghan as the person really responsible 
for the peccadilloes which might otherwise be charged by 
his wife and his mother-in-law upon himself, is of a 
strictly farcical character and not wanting in ingenuity, 
yet the situations and the dialogue are not particularly 
amusing in detail, and towards the end the action 
degenerates into little more than horse-play. Both Miss 
Annie Hughes and Mr. Frederick Kerr are worthy of 
better things than this ; nor can either of them be said to 
be witnessed to advantage. One scene, between Miss 
Hughes and Miss Fanny Brough, alone approaches the 
higher levels of comedy. 

E. K. CHampers. 








Art. 


Pictures for a Room. 


Ir I possessed a room barren of pictures, and was per- 
mitted to adorn it with attractive works seen for the 
first time this week, the task would not have presented 
difficulties. I should have found them included ina small 
collection in Brook Street, at The Dutch Gallery, where 
one may be always sure of seeing pictures by men of 
distinguished talent, who never cry their wares in the 
market-place, and who have chosen to stand outside the 
hurly-burly of competition. It is something to escape 
from the glare and glitter of Bond Street, and to stand 
face to face with a portrait by Mr. Whistler, a small 
work, cool in colour, reticent in expression, suggesting 
that this Violinist is a reflection of one’s own mood, 
someone quietly alive, and not merely a portrait of a 
lady holding a violin. The painting is thin, the model- 
ling delicate, the tones are related to and merge in 
one another, offering to the eye the pleasure that an old 
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piece of faded tapestry gives. One would not tire 
of this enigmatic little lady. I am sure that I should 
acquire this picture, and I would hang it, by itself, 
above the mantel-piece. Then there is Mr. C. H. Shannon 
to consider. Those who want brilliance and vitality in 
painting do not seek it in him. His pictorial vision is 
always. low in tone; you feel that he is not looking 
actually at life, but painting impressions of an idealised 
world, assisted by life, but not disturbed by it; im- 
pressions that an imagination, reflective and fastidious, 
calls up at twilight when the eyes are half closed. So 
a man seated on a balcony at an open air concert, a 
little removed from the promenading people, the great 
lighted band pagoda, and all the emotional activities that 
the conjunction evokes, may, looking up at the blue night 
sky, discern pictures that are related to the life about 
him, but in the allusive, shadowy way in which dreams 
are related to reality. Two of his pictures I should hang 
in this room, one facing the window, the other on the 
wall opposite the Whistler. Both express in paint one 
of those intense moments of emotion, with no hint of 
sentimentality, that Rodin has expressed in sculpture: 
both scenes are placed ‘in that crepuscular light where 
forms are shadowy, outlines blurred; where white flesh 
and white garments are no longer white, and blues and 
greens have taken on their quiet night colour. One 
picture is called ‘“‘The Mermaid”; there is no hint 
of the joy of life in this fantasy unseen of mortal eyes: 
it takes place in the desolate places of some fairy ocean. 
A boat is riding on the waves, heeling over, for the 
fisherman, one of those brown-bodied figures of the 
Golden Age, is crouched in the stern of the boat. He 
is bending over the gunwale, clasping a mermaid, whose 
body is half hidden by the waves that foam about 
her. Submissive, she yet turns her head reluctantly 
from his kiss; called by the world, she is still 
claimed by the sea. It is not in _ the least 
like a modern work: it belongs to that class of 
pictures that are never in the fashion or out of the 
fashion, that have in them the elements of greatness. 
More modern is Mr. Shannon’s ‘‘ The Music Room.” A 
favourite subject with French painters is the effect of 
music on a small, neurotic audience; such a picture is 
now being shown in Paris, where the emotions of some of 
the humbler frequenters of a Lamoureux concert are 
italicised in the characteristic Salon way; but that is not 
Mr. Shannon’s way. You see dimly a room in steep 
perspective, covered with a blue and green drugget, bare, 
but for the outline of a chair placed against the wall. 
Looking closer, you discern in the centre of the room three 
figures. One girl has swooned. She lies prone on the 
floor, her passive hand resting on her violin. A companion 
tends her, kneeling; a third girl bends over to replace 
another violin in its case. This theme is evidently a 
favourite of Mr. Shannon’s, as he has already used it for 
one of his lithographs. Even those who disapprove of 
subjects in painting must welcome a picture like this 
where the subject is so unobtrusive, so subordinate to the 
colour scheme, and yet so subtly suggestive. I would be 
well content to live in a room hung with these three 
pictures. 

Mr. Shannon from his youth upwards has painted in 
the Old Masters manner. He is akin to Mr. Watts, but 
there is no sort of relationship between his work and the 
work of Prof. Adolf von Menzel who, if age and 
honours entitle a painter to be described as an Old 
Master during his lifetime, certainly belongs to that 
hierarchy. He is eighty-seven years of age; he is very 
small of stature, and ‘‘ Berlin adores the tiny champion of 
Prussia’s greatness.”” All who follow the trend of art 
matters must know, from the columns of appreciation of 
himself and his work published in the papers this week, 
that a Menzel exhibition is being held in London. The 
place is the French Gallery in Pall Mall, where the visitor, 
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inspired by the desire to see the productions of this 
painter, whose reputation “‘ has Res’ through Europe” ; 
whose brush has ‘‘ contributed so much to keep alive the 
fame of Frederick the Great,” wili find a wall crowded 
with drawings in pencil, chalk, and water-colour, and 
a few oil pictures. Well, the peripatetic critic can bat 
describe what he sees, and I have never seen the Frederick 
paintings that ‘‘have long since become a classic.” But 
at the French Gallery, secluded from the other pictures 
by an encircling arrangement of purple cloth, hangs his 
** Piazza d’Erbe, Verona.” A child would learn from 
this crowded, animated scene that Menzel is a great 
draughtsman. Every figure is bristling with life, and 
avid for your notice; but so little are the figures 
related to each other, that you could cut the picture into 
four parts, and each part would still remain a vivid 
emg 9 of animated life in the ‘“‘ Piazza d’Erbe, 
ferona.” The figures are better drawn than the figures 
in Mr. Frith’s ‘Railway Station”; but, if one likes 
Mr. Shannon’s work for certain qualities, it is impossible 
to like Prof. Menzel’s biograph of a Market-Day at Verona. 
His drawings and sketches are academically as perfect as 
such things can be; but I do not feel inspired by 
“‘Moltke’s Field-Glasses”’ or ‘“‘ A Group of Hedgehogs,” 
however perfectly they may be presented on paper. 
Perhaps my power of appreciation was a little affected by 
the manner in which “‘ Professor Adolf von Menzel, H.F.A. : 
A Contemporary Sketch,” which was handed to me with 
the catalogue, is written. On the opening page I read: 
‘Even at the present day his small hands, unaffected by 
old age, obey his comprehensive vision and impart to 
everything an artistic shape.”” On another page, this: 
““'Whenever the little man, who is hardly 1°40 metres 
high, in his inevitable summer and winter coat, with his 
obtrusive umbrella pressed close to his body, is about to 
pass over a much frequented road, all the cabs and 
perambulators stop to let him pass.” On another, this: 
“Tf the waiter places a nice-looking dish before him he 
first sketches it and then falls to with increased appetite.”’ 

There is no introduction to the catalogue of work in 
enamel, gold and silver by Nelson and Edith Dawson at ° 
the Dovdhoodll Galleries. The beauty of these articles of 
adornment and decoration is their sure recommendation. 
The very titles of them allure—‘‘ An Enamel and Gold 
Pendant, with chrysoprase and aquamarines’’; ‘‘ Silver 
Box enriched with translucent enamels’’; ‘‘ Gold Pendant, 
with translucent enamel, aquamarines, spinel rubies, and 
pearls.” In an age of picture making it is pleasant to 
think of these two artists working together, at bringing 
to their craft such fastidious taste, and a workmanship 
whose aim is always perfection. 

C. L. H. 








Science. 
The World is Young. 


Tne world itself, of course, our planetary prison, is not 
young. Rather is it old. We call this the year 1903, as 
some approximate indication of our distance from the most 
important event in human history. One other date is 
comparable, in interest, to that—the date of our earth’s 
first revolution around the parent sun. If a “‘year”’ be 
the period of one revolution, what is the real number of 
this year? We cannot say. Certainly the moon, as Prof. 
George Darwin has shown, is at least fifty millions of 
years old, and she was born long after the parent earth 
separated from the solar patriarch. The crust of the earth 
has probably been solid for more than a hundred million 
years. How much older the earth is we cannot say, nor 
how long it will be before she returns, like the prodigal, 
to the sun. Nor can we say what proportion the years 
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that are past bear to the years that are tocome. This 
manner of statement is, indeed, unscientific, for the year 
is lengthening by about twenty-two seconds in each 
century, and is not a constant measure of time. At any 
rate, let us gain the clear conception that the life-history 
of the earth extends from the first second of complete 
detachment from the solar nebula to the inevitable though 
distant moment when she touches and becomes re-incor- 
porated with the then dull and sullen mags that roams for 
ever, yet ever marks the immovable centre of gravity of 
the system that bears his name. 

But if we take the world to mean the society of man— 
some day, perhaps, to form a new and all-embracing 
“Society of Friends”—if we complete the alliterative 
phrase and mean ‘“‘the world and his wife,” then the 
world is young. I will not wait to discuss the varying 
senses, observed by Tennyson, in which the words 
“young”’ and ‘‘old ’ may be used in this regard. We 
talk of the “old” times, but the moment of reading is 
older than the moment of writing these words. The race 
was never so old as it will be to-morrow. If we come to 
consider figures, we must clear our minds of any absurd 
ideas about the “first pair,” the ‘‘cradle of the race,” 
and so forth. The transition from some tailless ‘‘ old-world ”’ 
ape to man was a matter of many generations, displayed 
in the descendants of many pairs and not of one. But we 
may adopt as an approximate figure for the age of man a 
eon of two hundred and fifty thousand years, which is 
relieved to have fair claims to provisional acceptance. 
Furthermore, calculations based on the rate of solar 
shrinkage and upon other data seem to suggest a period of 
about three millions of years during which animal life will 
continue to be possible on the earth. Assuming these two 
figures fairly to indicate the facts, we may take it that the 
human race has only completed one-thirteenth part of its 
history. In this sense, therefore, the world is young. 
But it is only fair to modify these figures and endeavour 
to obtain some idea of the date when man became self- 
conscious. For from that date begins the history of the 
race, in perhaps the most valid of senses. The estimation 
of this later date is largely a matter of guesswork, but 
certain criteria we may find. One writer, I believe, has 
indicated some such period as twenty-five thousand years ; 
a date some fifteen thousand years or more before the earliest 
known Babylonian records. Auother theoretical method 
of estimating the length of time during which man has 
been self-conscious occurs to me, but I gravely question 
its worth. We know, of course, that the history of the 
individual isa recapitulation, in brief, of the history of the 
race. This is Von Baer’s law, which may be stated thus, 
that ‘‘ Ontogeny is the recapitulation of phylogeny.” 
This concept, so far as I can judge, was known to 
Stevenson, as the pages of ‘‘ Olalla”’ and the “‘ Memoirs of 
Fleeming Jenkin” bear witness. Now, if we had some 
time-table which would indicate the correspondence 
between the stages in the development of a child and the 
history of the race we might find a key to the present 
question. If, for instance, a child became self-conscious 
at five years, and the normal period of development was 
twenty years, we might get some key to the date at which 
the race (the individuals of the race, that is) became self- 
conscious. This was the question I set myself; but the 
answer is not of my finding. It is not so easy to say, to 
begin with, when a child does become self-conscious. 
Tennyson, of course, has told us, in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” that 
“the baby new to earth and sky . . . hath never thought 
that this is I,” but he gives us no further light. In 
my limited observation of children I have never been able 
to decide the point; and my appeal to an authority 
brought me many individual observations, but no definite 
dictum. The question, of course, is old, but I have not 
seen any particularly convincing answer. So with 
this initial difficulty the argument must cease for the 
time, and meanwhile let us assume that man has been 
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a self-conscious creature for twenty-five millenia. By self- 
consciousness is meant, of course, consciousness of - self. 
If we take, then, this fundamental but illusive antithesis 
between the Ego and the Non-Ego as our standard we may 
say, in round numbers, that man, the animal with a point 
of view, is twenty-five thousand years old and has yet 
three million years to go. He is, therefore, very young 
indeed, for the proportion between these figures is as one 
to forty. Man, roughly speaking, is now a semi-articulate 
babe—not literally an infant but very newly promoted from 
that state—of one year old ; he will die when he is forty. 
So you see that there was some reason in Tennyson's 
wish that, once ina century, he might revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, and see how the world was going on. 
For we are in the very dawn of time. Archimedes and 
Hiero’s engine and Democritus have caused many to forget 
how young Science is. Sir William Crookes, indeed, has 
gone to the other extreme and forgotten the Greeks 
altogether in his extraordinary statement, made at Berlin 
last week, that Englishmen were the first to inquire into 
the nature of matter. The centenary of Dalton has surely 
dazzled him. But science as we now know it is really 
very young indeed—three centuries, indeed, we may say. 
The ‘‘ De Magnete”’ of Dr. William Gilbert, of Colchester, 
Physician to Queen Elizabeth, may be said to mark the 
first coherent assertion—earlier even than Bacon—of the 
inductive method, the method of argument from facts to 
theories and not vice-versa. In the final establishment of 
the d posteriori or inductive method of reasoning as the 
only weapon of science we may find the beginning of the 
scientific epoch. I have not forgotten Copernicus and 
many more, but they do not. invalidate the statement that 
science, or ‘‘ organised knowledge,”’ as a factor of proper 
importance in human affairs, is only three hundred 
years old. I must postpone any consideration of some of 
the consequences which must follow in years to come, 
notably in the science of bacteriology. It does not seem 
to have occurred to any one that disease-producing bacteria 
will some day be extirpated altogether by the agency of 
man. That aspect of bacteriology will be purely historical, 
and the science will be developed in its industrial relations. 
But serious consequences will ensue. The death-rate, 
falling in all civilised countries, will drop to eight or seven 
per thousand per annum. ‘The birth-rate is also falling 
in all civilized countries, but the time must come when 
the world becomes crowded to an unmanageable degree. 
Many social changes must occur; but I believe that all 
animals, except in so far as they contribute to man’s 
welfare, will be made to cease. But there is plenty of 
room for speculation here, is there not? Man is only one 
year old just now: he will have other requirements and 
somewhat different habits when he is forty. The world is 
very young. C. W. Sazeny. 


Correspondence. 


Maeterlinck and Robert Browning. 


Sir,—In a recent issue of the Acapemy there was a 
brief allusion to an article by me in the New York 
‘“‘Independent,”” in which -I pointed out a surprising 
similarity between Maeterlinck’s play, ‘‘Monna Vanna,” 
and Browning’s “ Luria.” The Acapemy said that I seemed 
to think M.:Maeterlinck had borrowed something from 
‘“‘ Luria,” and added, ‘‘ We see no reason to suppose any- 
thing of the kind. Criticism by parallel is threadbare.” 
Your readers may be interésted in the following letter 
I received from M. Maeterlinck himself :— 

“67 rue Raynouard—Paris—22 Mars 1903. 
“Crer Monsievr : 
“‘Je viens de lire avec intérét, dans ‘The Inde- 
pendent,’ la note que vous avez bien voulu consacrer 
*Monna Vanna.’ Vous avez parfaitement raison: il y a 
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entre une scéne épisodique de mon 2me acte (celle ot 
Prinzivalle démasque Trivulzio) et l’une des grandes 
seénes de ‘Luria’ une similitude que je m'étonne de 
n'avoir pas vue signaler plus tot. Je m’en étonne 
d’autant plus que, loin de cacher cette similitude, j’avais 
tenu a l’affirmer moi-méme en prenant exactement les 
mémes villes ennemies, la méme époque et presque les 
mémes personnages: alors qu'il, efit é*é bien facile de 
transposer le tout et de xendre l'emprunt méconnaissable, 
si j’avais eu l'intention de le dissimuler. 

‘Je suis un lecteur assidu et un ardent admirateur de 
Browning qui est selon moi l’un des plus grands poetes 
que l’Angleterre ait eus. C’est pourquoi je le considére 
comme appartenant a la littérature classique et universelle 
que tout le monde est censé connaitre. Il est donc licite 
et naturel de lui emprunter une situation ou plutdt un 
fragment de situation, comme on en emprunte journelle- 
meat 4 Eschyle, 4 Sophocle, 1 Shakespeare. Ces empruntes, 
quand il s’agit de podtes de cet ordre se font, pour ainsi 
dire, coram populo, et constituent une sorte d’hommage 
public. 

‘Pour le reste, en mettant 4 part cet épisode, qui 
ozcupe une place si accidentelle et si accessoire qu’on 
pourrait le suppriser sans que mon drame en fit ébranle, 
toute ma piéce s’écarte complétment de la tragédie de 
Browning et n’a plus rien de commun avec elle. Cette 
scene s’éléve donc dans mon dram? comme une sorte de 
stele isolée que ma mémoire pieuse y a dédi¢e au souvenir 
du poéte qui avait eréé en mon imagination |’atmosphere 
ou se meut ‘Monna Vanna,’ au souvenir d’un maitre 
entre tous admiré.” 


Upon my requesting permission to publish this letter, 
I received another from M. Maeterlinck, cordially giving 
the desired authorisation, and containing this paragraph, 
which should also be printed here :— 


‘‘ Je ne vois nul inconvenient 4 ce qu’elle soit publice 
telle quelle. Jecrois seulement me rappeler que j'y disais 
que la seéne entre Prinzivalle et ‘Trivulzio avait été 
empruntée i Browning. Il serait plus exact de dire 
quelle m’a inspirée par la lecture de ‘Luria.’ C’est 
d’ailleurs aipsi que ma nouvelle piece ‘Jocquelle,’ m’a 
été inspirée par la‘ Tempéte’ de Shakespeare. S’il semble 
naturel de chercher un point dé départ et un motif 
d’inspiration dans Shakespeare, pourquoi s’étonnerait-on 
qu’on les cherche dans Browning?” 


As “‘Monna Vanna” is one of the most notable of 
contemporary plays, its debt to Browning should be a 
matter of general interest.—Yours, Xc., 

Wm. Lyon Puetps. 

Yale University, New-Haven, U.S.A. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 194 (New Series). 


Last week we. offered a prize of One Guinea for the best set of 
verses, not exceeding twenty lines,on June  Fvurty-on2 replies have 
‘een received. We award the prize to Miss Laura Stephens, 
Wentworth Cottage, Howth, co. Dublin, for tre following :— 


Och, “tis I that’s sad an’ lonesome 
This lovely summer's day, 

For thinkin’ o’ the Hill o’ Howth 
That's north o’ Dublin Bay. 


Me father’s cabin’s on the cliff 
Among the heather brown, 

Where the little quare ould rabbits 
Do be leppin’ up an’ down. 

The bracken buds is just as green 
The furze bloom’s just as fair, 
An’ the same white gulls is whirlin’ 

An’ schreechin’ in the air. 
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I'd give the two eyes in me head 
To see it all wance more: 

The sunshine on Ben Edar an’ 
The haze along the shore. 


Mavrone, mavrone, I sometime wisht 
I'd never crossed the say, 
For ‘tis I that does be lonesome 
On a fine June day. 
Other replies follow :— 
Darkness and wintry gref 
Have gone despairing to their prison-house ; 
No «welling-place have they 
Among the sunny boughs. 
Tranquil beneath the dawn, 
The red-rose sleeps ia joy, as if it knew 
The fragance of its leaves, 
The glory of its hue. 
As in its circle slow 
The dial finger points from hour to hour, 
Toe beech-tree shadow moves 
On waves of grass and flower. 


No sorrow-haunted night 
Lingers and broods along the western sky, 
But day links bands with day 
In golden unity. 
[E. H. T., Manchester. | 


O! the slender sorrel spires 

In the meadow-lands of June! 
Roses light the hedgerow briars, 
And the gleaming sorrel spires 
Burn aloft like cresset-fires 

All the golden afternoon. 
O! the slender sorrel spires 

In the meadow-lands of June! 
Far from all marauding foes 

Are these meadow-lands of mine : 
Here the small vee-orchis grows, 

Far from all marauding foes, 
And the little red-stemmed rose 

Lets its creamy petals shine. 
Far from all marauding foes 

Are these meadow-lands of mine. 

[J. E. B., Ipswich. } 


How all the garden faints with drowsiness ! 
The world seems dead: the only living thing 
Is that s:nall vehement sun which cannot bring 
A sense of youth or life wherewith to bless. 
Narcissus hangs his heal; laburnum’s dress 
Lies in the dust; the birds forget to sing; 
Green buds are waiting for their opening ; 
And I am weary of theJday’s hot stress, 
Oh for an hour of cold December! How 
The hot blood cools to think of thick white snow ! 
How the tired heart is braced to think of some 
Slow dawn coming up from the Kast, each borgh 
White with the kiss of Winter! . . jut I know 
That one day frost and snow will surely come. 
[C. F. K,, Monton Green. } 


The air is grey with dust and thick 

With ceaseless clamour, brutal noise, 

The sun beats on these miles of brick, 

The breeze dies strangled ;—who enjoys 
This London June? 

But somewhere, not so far away, 

Deep fields of grass grow ripe for hay, 

Long leagues of grass sway green and grey 

Before the west. wind’s wand’ring way,— 
West winds in June! 

By waterway and jwaterfall 

Green river reeds,g-uw close and tall, 

The dragon fly threads through them all, 

While in the copse the cuckoos calls 
“Cuckoo!” in June. 

Throughout the sunny summer land 

The blackbirds whistle, swallows play.— 

Loud roars the traffic down the Strand, 

The pavements glare; this is, we say, 


The moith of8June. 
[Mrs, C. Y., London.] 
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June lies down in the meadowland 

With an aching head and with tired feet : 
Full is her bcsom, her face is tanned, 

Freckled with wind, and with sun and heat; 
Dusky her hair that the breeze has fanned, 

And her brow is flushed, but her breath is sweet. 
Down the lone hill track, through the furze aflame 
From the sun’s new fire and the morning haze 
To the greenwood dells and the bowers she came, 
And the dazzling noon and the blinding ways. 
Drowsy and warm, and flushed and tanned 

June lies dewn in the meadowland. 


And far to her ear seems the whispering breeze, 
Lark-song, and the burn’s cool gush and spurt ; 
But at evenfall, when the landrail jars 
From the misty leas, she leans alert, 
Watching through tapestry of trees, 
Sleepless, night’s revelry of stars. 
[H. R. S., Newcastle-on-Tyne. ] 


“O come and view my joys anew,” so whispers blue-eyed June, 

“My meadow-sweet is at your feet, my songsters are in tune ; 

The forest glade shall lend you shade wien sunbeams fiercely 
fall, j 

I’ve carpets spread to tempt your tread, I’ve blessings for you 
all 

“Yon mower blithe shall swing his scythe and scent my balmy 
gales, ; ; ; 

And milkmaics pass, each sunburnt lass with treasure in her 
pails: 

My roses pink shall make you think that Flora’s lips have 
pressed them ; 

If cloudless skies should tire your eyes my drowsy nights shall 
rest them. ' , ; : 

“I’ve healthy joys for ruddy boys, and sports on village greens : 

I’ve picnic glades for laughing maids ana crowns for rustic 
queens ; 

Mount, minstrel larks, o’er glens and parks your herald anthems 
fling, 

Let tidings go, let morta's know what varied joys I bring!” 


(J. E., Bradford. ] 


Competition No. 195 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of “The Place which has left the mo-t vivid Impression on my 
Mind.” The place may be either at home or abroad, and replies 
must not exceed 300 words. 


RULES, 
Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 17 June, 1903. Each answer must be 


accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Wace (Rev, Henry), Criticism Criticised..............s0008 (Bible League) net 1/0 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Various Writers, Representative English Comedies........... (Macmillan) net 6/0 

Johnson (Harrold), The Roadmakers, and Other Poems............ (Watts) net 2/6 

BOO Gi n6006060065seeesn0nsssecnesseneeseseseccsceccces (Unicorn Press) net 2/6 

Lock woo | (John ), Haverhill : A Pastoral Poem..............5 (Sonnenschein) 2/6 

Hervey (Arthur), French Music in the XIXth Century.........(Richards) net 5/0 


Austin (Alfred), Flodden Field. A Tragedy........ccccceeees (Macmillan) net 4/6 
‘ ; + © v ---(Lane) net 3/6 
Money-Coutts (F. B.), The Poet's Charter, or the Book of Job... -( » )met 3/6 
Grafton (Walter), The Gem Reciter.........ccccccccccccccccccceece (Melrose) 2/0 
Brown (Valentine), The Ohieftain and Satires...............00 (The Author) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Orrery Papers, The, Edited by the Countess of Cork and Orrery. 2 Vols. 
(Duckworth) net 42/0 
Hammond (J. L. Le B.), Charles James Fox ......... pcqnenesesenad (Methuen) 10/6 
Gasquet (Abbot), A Short History of the Catholic CLurch in England 
f (Catholic Truth Society) 10 
Millar (J. H.), A Literary History of Scotland...............eseeeees (Unwin) 16/0 
Waddington (Mary King), Letters of a Diplomat'’s Wife, 1883-1900 
(Smith, Elder) net 10/6 






Ackermann (Richard), Lord Byron ..............ececcc (Winter, Heidelberg) 

Froude (James Anthony), My Relations with Carlyle......... (Longmans) net 2/0 
Warner (P. F.), Cricket Across the Seas.......... paihiewenl ” )net 5/0 
Ireland (Arthur, J.), Stonehenge ...........cee00. ecerccecccecces (Henderson) 0/6 
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SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Secret of the Universe, and Other Essays.......... @eoece cocccccee( Mayle) 

Crump (John F.), Light ani Leading. A Volume of Essays 

(Chapman and Hall) net 3/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Inglis (Harry, R. G.), The “ Royal ” Road Book of Ireland (Gall and Iaglis) net 1/0 





Cook’s Continental Time Tables and Tourist Handbook ..... eeeee -se0e0e(COok) 1/0 
Jackson (E. L.), St. Helena: The Historic Island.......... evceee (Ward, Lock) 6/0 
Melven ( William), Guide to Scotland...........+++ oneseneeceoneebes «--(Jack) 0/6 
Bradley-Birt (¥. B.), Chota Nagpore .........++ ececcese .--(Smith, Elder) net 12/6 
EDUOATIONAL, , 
Kimpster (Amy), English Composition..........++++.++++++++(Norland Press) 2/0 
Speight (E. E.), Edited by, The Norland Readers. Book I....( ” ) o/l0 
Schramm (Margareta), Little German Folk..........sseeesseef » ) 20 
Cunnington (Susan), Edited by, Shelley’s Adonais ......... oool ° ) 1/6 
Thompson (John) and Watt (A. F.), Euripides : Iphigenia in Tauris ....(Clive) 3/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Yates (Lucy). The Management of Money...........+- eoccccccocccecese (Cox) 1/0 


Mackenzie (V. St. Olair), The Law Relating to Powers of Attorney and Proxies 
(Wilson) net 3/6 










Tourtel (Mary), The Three Little Foxes.............++ eccecesccess (Richards) 1/6 
Matthews (John and George), Edited by, Abstracts of Probave Actsin the 
Prerogative Court of Oanterbury..... occ cccccccescccccccscece (Matthews) 
Weir (Harrison), Our Poultry. Part 15 .........c.eeeeeeees (Hutchinson) net 0/7 
Subject List of Works on A-chitecture and Building Construction, in the 
Library of the Patent Office........cceccecccceceeseeeeens (Patent Office) 06 
The World’s Work. VOl. 1... .c.ccccccccccecccccerscecessete ...(Heinemarn) 7/6 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Lever (Charles), Jack Hinton... ........ccccecesecececccsccscesece (Nelson) net 2/0 
Crabbe (George), Selections from the Poems of.. ..-(Methuen) net i/t 
Kerr (Richard), Wireless Telegraphy......... ccccccccccccccococceces (Seeley) 1/0 
Wotton (Henry), The Elements of Architecture.......... ---.( Longmans) net 10/6 
Waller (A. R.), Translated by, The Plays of Moliére............ (Richards) net 3/5 
Barlow (George), Poetical Works. Vols. VII. and V1II....(Glaisher) each net 5/0 
Wallsgrove (J. 0. H.), First Steps in Photograpby.......2... (Dawbarn) net 06 
Smart (Hawley), Two Kisses.....e.secececeecsccceccecccevecese (Ward, Lock) 0/6 
BRoisgobey (Fortuné du), The Results of a Ducl........seeeeeeeers (Treherne) 0/6 
Dalton (W.), Bridge Abridged............- eescocececocoseces (De La Rue) net 36 
Murray’s Hand-book for Lincolnshire...,. .escseesecseseceesess ...(Stanford) 7/6 
Matthews’ American Armoury and Blue Book........+eeeee.eeeee (Matthews) 42/0 
Wesley's Journal. Vol. Lo... ccccscccccneccccccctsccccceccccesccceeese (Kelly) 36 
The Temple Bible : First and Second Books of Esdras...........+.++ (Dent) net 1/0 


Part 13......(Blackie) net 1/6 


Kerner and Oliver, The Natural History of Plants. 
«++-( Melrose) net 1/0 


Ballard (Frank), Sports. From the Christian Standpoint ... 


New Booxs Nearty Reapy. 
The new volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History,” 
dealing with the United States, is to be published on 
June 24 by the Cambridge University Press. 


Evidence of the organized and scientific study now 
devoted to English literature in America, is given by 
the edition of ‘* Representative English Comedies,” which 
is being produced under the direction of Mr. C. M. Gayley, 
professor in the university of California. The plan of the 
work is to trace the development of English comedy from 
its ecclesiastical origins to the point at which Sheridan 
left it; and this will be done in five carefully planned 
volumes, each containing a selection of comedies chronc- 
logically arranged. The first volume about io be published 
in this country by Messrs. Macmillan covers the pre- 
Shakespearean period, and, after a general introductory 
essay on the origins, begins with two interludes by 
John Heywood, who wrote early in the sixteenth century, 
and closes with an essay by Prof. Dowden on 
Shakespeare as a comic dramatist, showing his relations 
to the earlier work, to contemporaries, and to later 
comedy. ee 

The two next volumes in Messrs. Macmillan’s Pocket 
Novels series will be ‘‘ Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand,” by 
Mrs. Atherton—the story of an enterprising widow who, 
receiving four proposals on the same day (six months after 
her bereavement), believes herself the subject of a joke, 
and retaliates by accepting all four, with comic con- 
sequences; and ‘Mr. Keegan’s Elopement,” by Mr. 
Winston Churchill (the American, not the English author), 
who shows the remarkable degree of initiation possessed 
by warrant officers in the American Navy. 


The collection of Rossetti papers, which Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti has arranged, will be published by Mr. Sands 
next week. It is a continuation of the two volumes of 
Rossetti’s literary remains which appeared some years ago. 
The present volume brings the record down to 1870. 
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